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CULTURE  AND  ITS  ENEMIES  * 

UV  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

In  one  of  his  speeches  last  year,  or  the  year  be¬ 
fore  last,  that  famous  liberal,  Mr.  Brijjht,  took  occa¬ 
sion  to- have  a  flin^  at  the  friends  an<l  preachers  of 
culture.  “  People  who  talk  about  what  they  call 
culture  !  ”  said  he,  contemptuously ;  “  by  which 
they  mean  a  smattering  of  the  two  dead  languages 
of  Greek  and  Latin.”  And  he  went  on  to  remark, 
in  a  strain  with  which  modem  speakers  and  writers 
have  made  us  very  familiar,  how  poor  a  thing  this  i 
culture  is,  how  little  good  it  can  do  to  the  world,  I 
and  how  absurd  it  is  for  its  possessors  to  set  much 
store  by  it.  And  the  other  day  a  younger  liberal  i 
than  Kir.  Bright,  one  of  a  school  whose  mission  it  is 
to  bring  into  order  and  system  that  body  of  truth 
which  the  earlier  liberals  merely  touched  the  out¬ 
side  of,  a  member  of  this  university,  and  a  very 
clever  writer,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  developed,  in  i 
the  systematic  and  stringent  manner  of  his  school, 
the  thesis  which  Mr.  Bright  had  propounded  in  only 
general  terms.  “  Perhaps  the  very  silliest  cant  of 
the  day,”  said  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  “is  the  cant 
about  culture.  Culture  is  a  desirable  quality  in  a 
critic  of  new  books,  and  sits  well  on  a  possessor  of 
helks  lettres;  but  as  applied  to  politics,  it  means 
simply  a  turn  for  small  fault-6nding,  love  of  selfish 
ease,  and  indecision  in  action.  The  man  of  culture 
is  in  politics  one  of  the  poorest  mortals  alive.  For 
simple  pedantry  and  want  of  good  sense  no  man  is 
his  equal.  No  assumption  is  too  unreal,  no  end  is  I 
too  unpractical  for  him.  But  the  active  exercise  of ' 
politics  reejuires  common  sense,  sympathy,  trust,  i 
resolution  and  enthusiasm,  qualities  which  your  i 
man  of  culture  has  carefully  rooted  up,  lest  they 
damage  the  delicacy  of  his  critical  olfactories.  Per¬ 
haps  they  are  the  only  class  of  responsible  beings  in  j 
the  community  who  cannot  with  safety  be  intrusted  j 
with  power.”  Now  for  my  part  I  do  not  wish  to  see  | 
men  of  culture  asking  to  be  entrusted  with  power ;  I 
and,  indeed,  I  hare  freely  said,  that  in  my  opinion 
the  speech  most  proper,  at  present,  for  a  man  of 
culture  to  make  to  a  body  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
who  get  him  into  a  committee-room,  is  Socrates’s, 
Know  thyself;  and  that  is  not  a  speech  to  be  made 
by_  men  wanting  to  be  intrusted  with  power.  For 
this  very  indifi'erence  to  direct  p^ilitical  action  1 
have  been  taken  to  task  by  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
coupled,  by  a  strange  perversity  of  fate,  with  just 
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'  that  very  one  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  whose  style 
I  admire  the  least,  and  called  “an  elegant  Jere- 
i  miah.”  It  is  because  I  say  (U)  use  the  wonls  which 
i  the  Daily  Telegraph  puts  in  my  mouth) :  “  You 
j  must  n’t  make  a  fuss  because  you  have  no  vote,  — 
that  is  vulgarity ;  you  must  n’t  hold  big  meetings  to 
!  agitate  for  reform  bills  and  to  repeal  corn  laws,  — 

1  that  is  the  very  height  of  vulgarity,”  —  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  cmled,  sometimes  an  elegant  Jere-. 
miah,  sometimes  a  spurious  Jeremiah,  a  .Jeremiah 
about  the  reality  of  whose  mission  the  writer  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  has  his  doubts.  It  is  evident,  there¬ 
fore,  that  I  have  so  taken  my  line  as  not  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  whole  brunt  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison’s 
censure. 

Still,  I  have  often  spoken  in  praise  of  culture  ;  I 
have  striven  to  make  my  whole  passage  in  this  chair 
serve  the  interests  of  culture ;  1  take  culture  to  be 
something  a  great  deal  more  than  what  Mr.  Fred¬ 
eric  Harrison  and  others  call  it,  —  “a  desirable 
fjuality  in  a  critic  of  new  books.”  Nay,  even 
though  to  a  certain  extent  I  am  disposed  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  that  men  of  culture  are 
just  the  class  of  responsible  beings  in  this  communi¬ 
ty  of  ours  who  cannot  properly,  at  present,  be  en¬ 
trusted  with  power,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  do  not 
think  this  the  fault  of  our  community  rather  than 
of  the  men  of  culture.  In  short,  although  like  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  and  the  editor 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  a  large  bo<ly  of  valued 
friends  of  mine,  I  am  a  liberal,  yet  I  am  a  liberal 
tempered  by  experience,  reflection,  and  renounce¬ 
ment,  and  I  am,  above  all,  a  believer  in  culture. 
Therefore,  as  this  is  the  last  time  that  I  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  from  this  place,  I 
propose  to  take  the  occasion  for  inquiring,  in  the 
simple  unsystematic  way  which  best  suits  lioth  my 
taste  and  my  powers,  what  culture  really  is,  what 
good  it  can  do,  what  is  our  own  special  need  of  it ; 
and  I  shall  try  to  find  some  plain  grounds  on  which 
a  faith  in  culture  —  both  my  own  faith  in  it  and  the 
faith  of  others  —  may  rest  securely. 

The  disparagers  of  culture  make  its  motive  curi¬ 
osity  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  they  make  its  motive  mere 
[  exclusiveness  and  vanity.  The  culture  which  is  sup- 
osed  to  plume  itself  on  a  smattering  of  Greek  and 
.atin  is  a  culture  which  is  begotten  by  nothing  so 
I  intellectual  as  curiosity ;  it  is  valued  either  out  of 
I  sheer  vanity  and  ignorance,  or  else  as  an  engine  of 
!  social  and  class  distinction,  separating  its  holder, 
like  a  badge  or  title,  from  other  people  who  have 
not  got  it.  No  serious  man  would  call  this  culture, 

!  or  attach  any  value  to  it,  as  culture,  at  .'vll.  To  find 
I  the  real  ground  for  the  very  differing  estimate  which 
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serious  people  will  set  upon  culture,  we  must  find 
some  motive  for  culture  m  the  terms  of  which  may 
lie  a  real  ambiguity ;  and  such  a  motive  the  word 
curiosili/  gives  us.  I  have  before  now  pointed  out 
that  in  English  we  do  not,  like  the  foreigners,  use 
this  wonl  in  a  good  sense  as  well  as  in  a  bad  sense  : 
with  us  the  word  is  always  used  in  a  somewhat  dis¬ 
approving  sense  ;  a  liberal  and  intelligent  eagerness 
about  the  things  of  the  mind  may  be  meant  by  a 
foreigner  when  he  speaks  of  curiosity,  but  with  us 
the  word  alw.ays  conveys  a  certain  notion  of  frivo¬ 
lous  and  unedifv'in^  activity.  In  the  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view,  some  little  time  ago,  was  an  estimate  of  the 
celebrated  French  critic,  Monsieur  Sainte  Beuve, 
and  a  very  inadeijuate  estimate  it,  in  iiiy  judgment, 
was ;  its  inadequacy  consisting  chiefly  in  this,  that  in 
our  English  way  it  left  out  of  sight  the  double  sense 
really  involved  in  the  word  curiosity,  thinking 
enough  was  said  to  stamp  Monsieur  Sainte  Beuve 
with  blame  if  it  was  said  that  he  was  inqielled  in 
his  operations  as  a  critic  by  curiosity,  and  omitting 
either  to  perceive  that  Monsieur  Sainte  Beuve  him¬ 
self,  and  many  other  people  with  him,  would  con¬ 
sider  that  this  was  praiseworthy  and  not  blamewor¬ 
thy,  or  to  point  out  why  it  is  really  worthy  of  blame 
and  not  of  praise.  For  as  there  is  a  curiosity  about 
intellectual  matters  which  is  futile,  and  merely  a 
disease,  so  there  is  certainly  a  curiosity,  —  a  desire 
for  the  things  of  the  mind  simply  for  their  own 
sakes  and  for  the  ]>leasure  of  seeing  them  a.s  they 
are,  —  which  is,  in  an  intelligent  being,  natural  and 
laudable.  Nay,  and  the  very  desire  to  see  things 
as  they  are  implies  a  balance  and  regulation  of  mind 
which  is  not  often  attained  without  fruitful  effort, 
and  which  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  blind  and 
diseased  impulse  of  mind  which  is  what  we  mean  to 
blame  when  we  blame  curiosity. 

Munte.‘:({uicu  says :  “  The  first  motive  which 
ought  to  impel  us  to  study  is  the  desire  to  augment 
the  excellence  of  our  nature,  and  to  render  an  in¬ 
telligent  being  yet  more  intelligent.”  This  is  the 
true  ground  to  assign  for  the  genuine  scientific  piis- 
sion,  however  manifested,  and  for  culture,  viewed 
simply  as  a  fruit  of  this  passion ;  and  it  is  a  woi'tliy 
ground,  though  we  let  the  term  curiosity  stand  to 
describe  it.  But  there  is  of  culture  another  view, 
in  which  not  solely  the  scientific  passion,  the  sheer 
desire  to  see  things  as  they  are,  natural  and  proper 
in  an  intelligent  l^ing,  appears  as  the  ground  of  it ; 

1 1  a  view  in  which  all  the  love  of  our  neighbor,  the 
impulses  towards  action,  help,  and  beneficence,  the 
I  desire  fur  stopping  human  error,  clearing  human 
confusion,  and  diminishing  the  sum  of  human  mis¬ 
ery,  the  noble  aspiration  to  leave  the  world  better 
and  happier  than  wc  found  it,  —  motives  eminently 
such  as  are  called  social,  —  come  in  as  part  of  the 
grounds  of  culture,  and  the  main  and  primary  part. 
Culture  is  then  properly  described  not  as  having  its 
origin  in  curiosity,  but  as  having  its  origin  in  the 
love  of  perfection ;  it  is  a  study  of  perfection.  It 
moves  by  the  force,  not  merely  or  primarily  of  the 
scientific  passion  for  pure  knowledge,  but  also  of  tlie 
moral  and  social  passion  for  doing  good.  As,  in  the 
first  view  of  it,  we  took  for  its  worthy  motto  Mon- 
tesiiuieu’s  wonls :  “  To  render  an  intelligent  being 
yet  more  intelligent !  ”  so,  in  the  second  view  of  it, 
there  is  no  better  motto  which  it  can  take  than  these 
words  of  Bishop  Wilson :  “  To  make  reason  and  the 
will  of  God  prevail !  ”  Only,  whereas  the  passion 
for  doing  good  is  apt  to  be  overhasty  in  determin¬ 
ing  what  reason  and  the  will  of  God  say,  because 
its  turn  is  for  acting  rather  than  thinking,  and  it 
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wants  to  be  beginning  to  act ;  and  whereas  it  is  apt 
to  take  its  own  conceptions,  proceeding  from  its  own 
state  of  development  and  sharing  in  all  the  imper¬ 
fections  and  immaturities  of  this,  for  a  basis  of 
action ;  what  distinguishes  culture  is  that  it  is  pog. 
sessed  by  the  scientific  passion,  as  well  as  by  the 
passion  of  doing  good ;  that  it  has  worthy  notions  of 
reason  and  the  will' of  God,  and  does  not  readily 
sutler  its  own  crude  conceptions  to  substitute  them¬ 
selves  for  them ;  and  that,  knowing  that  no  action 
or  institution  can  be  salutary  and  stable  which  are 
not  based  on  reason  and  the  will  of  Go<l,  it  is  not  so 
bent  on  acting  and  instituting,  even  with  the  great 
aim  of  diminishing  human  error  and  misery  ever 
before  its  thoughts,  but  that  it  can  remember  that 
acting  and  instituting  are  of  little  use,  unless  we 
know  how  and  what  we  ought  to  act  and  to  insti¬ 
tute. 

This  culture  is  more  interesting  and  more  far- 
reaching  than  the  other,  which  is  founded  solely  on 
the  scientific  pa.ssion  for  knowing.  But  it  needs 
times  of  faith  and  ardor,  times  when  the  intellectual 
horizon  is  opening  and  widening  all  around  us  to 
ilonrish  in.  And  is  not  the  close  and  bounded  in¬ 
tellectual  horizon  within  which  we  have  long  lived 
and  moved  now  lifting  up,  and  are  not  new  lights 
finding  free  passage  to  shine  in  upon  us  ?  For  a 
long  tunc  there  was  no  passage  for  them  to  make 
their  way  in  upon  us,  and  then  it  was  of  no  use  to 
think  of  adapting  the  world’s  action  to  them.  AVhere 
was  the  hope  of  making  reason  and  the  will  of  God 
]>revail  among  people  who  had  a  routine  which  they 
had  christened  n*ason  and  the  will  of  God,  in  which 
they  were  ine.xtricably  bound,  and  beyond  which 
they  had  no  power  of  looking  V  But  now  the  iron 
force  of  adhesion  to  the  old  routine,  —  social,  politi¬ 
cal,  religious,  —  has  wonderfully  yielded  ;  the  iron 
force  of  e.xclusion  of  all  which  is  new  has  wonder¬ 
fully  yielded ;  the  diinger  now  is,  not  that  people 
should  obstinately  refuse  to  allow  anything  but  their 
old  routine  to  pass  for  rea.son  and  the  will  of  God, 
but  either  that  they  should  allow  some  novelty  or 
other  to  pass  for  these  too  easily,  or  else  that  they 
should  underrate  the  importance  of  them  altogether, 
and  think  it  enough  to  follow  action  for  its  own  sake, 
without  troubling  themselves  to  make  rciison  and 
the  will  of  God  prevail  in  it.  Now,  then,  is  the  mo¬ 
ment  for  culture  to  be  of  service,  cultun;  which  be¬ 
lieves  in  making  reason  and  the  will  of  Go<l  prevail, 
believes  in  perfection,  is  the  study  and  pursuit  of 
jmrfection,  and  is  no  longer  debarred,  by  a  rigid  in¬ 
vincible  e.xclusion  of  whatever-is  new,  from  getting 
acceptance  for  its  ideas,  simply  because  they  are 
new. 

The  moment  this  view  of  culture  is  seized,  the 
moment  it  is  regarded  not  solely  as  the  endeavor  to 
see  things  as  they  are,  to  draw  towards  a  knowledge 
of  the  universal  order  which  seems  to  be  intended 
and  aimed'  at  in  the  world,  and  which  it  is  a  man's 
happiness  to  go  along  with  or  his  ini.sery  to  go  coun¬ 
ter  to,  to  learn,  in  short,  the  will  ot  (ioil,  — the  mo¬ 
ment,  I  say,  culture  is  considered  not  as  the 
endeavor  to  see  and  learn  this,  but  as  the  endeavor, 
also,  to  make  it  prevail,  the  ntoral,  social,  and  benefi¬ 
cent  character  of  culture  becomes  manifest.  The 
mere  endeavor  to  see  and  learn  it  for  our  own  j)er- 
sonal  satisfaction  is  indeed  a  commencement  for 
making  it  prevail,  a  preparing  the  way  for  it,  which 
always  serves  this,  and  is  wrongly,  therefore, 
stamped  with  blame  absolutely  in  itself,  and  not  only 
in  its  caricature  and  degeneration ;  but  perhaps  it  has 
got  stamped  with  blame,  and  disparaged  with  the 
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dubious  title  of  curiosity,  because  in  comparison 
with  this  wider  endeavor  of  such  great  and  plain 
utility  it  looks  selfish,  petty,  and  unprofitable. 

And  religion,  the  greatest  and  most  important  of 
the  efibrts  by  which  the  Iiuman  race  has  manifested 
its  impulse  to  perfect  itself,  —  religion,  that  voice  of 
the  deepest  human  experience,  does  not  only  enjoin 
and  sanction  the  aim  which  is  the  great  aim  of  cul¬ 
ture,  the  aim  of  setting  ourselves  to  ascertain  what 
perfection  is  and  to  make  it  prevail,  but  also,  in  de¬ 
termining  generally  in  what  human  perfection  con- 
sbts,  religion  comes  to  a  conclusion  identical  with 
that  which  culture  seeking  the  determination  of 
this  question  through  all  the  voices  of  human  expe¬ 
rience  which  have  been  heard  upon  it,  art,  seience, 
poetry,  philosophy,  history,  as  well  as  religion,  in 
order  to  give  a  greater  fulness  and  certainty  to  its 
solution  —  likewise  reaches.  Religion  says  ;  The 
hngdom  of  God  is  wilhin  you  ;  an<l  culture,  in  like 
manner,  places  human  perfection  in  an  internal  con¬ 
dition,  in  the  growth  and  predominance  of  our  hu¬ 
manity  proper,  as  distinguished  from  our  animality, 
in  the  ever-increasing  efneaeiousness  an«l  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  harmonious  expansion  of  those  gifts  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  make  the  peculiar  dignity,  wealth, 
and  happiness  of  human  nature.  As  I  have  said  on 
a  former  occitsion,  “  It  is  in  making  endless  addi¬ 
tions  to  itself,  in  the  endless  expansion  of  its  pow¬ 
ers,  in  endless  growth  in  wisdom  .and  beauty,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  human  race  finds  its  ideal.  To 
reach  this  ideal  culture  is  an  indispensable  aid,  and 
that  is  the  true  value  of  culture.”  Not  a  having 
and  a  resting,  but  a  growing  and  a  becoming,  is  the 
character  of  jierfei^tion  as  culture  eonceives  it ;  and 
here,  too,  it  coincides  with  religion.  And  because 
men  are  all  members  of  one  great  whole,  and  the 
sympathy  which  is  in  human  nature  will  not  allow 
one  member  to  be  indiflerent  to  the  rest,  or  to  have 
a  perfect  welfare  independent  of  the  rest,  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  our  humanity,  to  suit  the  idea  of  perfec¬ 
tion  which  culture  forms,  must  be  a  general  e.xpan- 
sion. 

Perfection,  as  culture  conceives  it,  is  not  pos.«ible 
while  the  inilividual  remains  isolated :  the  individ¬ 
ual  is  obliged,  under  pain  of  being  stunted  and  en¬ 
feebled  in  his  own  development  if  he  disobeys,  to 
carry  others  along  with  _him  in  his  march  towards 
periection,  to  be  continually  doing  all  he  can  to  en¬ 
large  and  increase  the  volume  of  the  human  stream 
sweeping  thitherward :  and  here,  once  more,  it  lays 
on  us  the  same  obligation  as  religion.  Finally,  per¬ 
fection —  as  culture,  from  a  thorough  disinterested 
study  of  human  nature  and  human  e.xperience, 
learns  to  conceive  it  —  is  an  harmonious  expansion 
of  all  the  powers  which  make  the  beauty  and  worth 
of  human  nature,  and  is  not  consistent  with  the 
over-development  of  any  one  power  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest.  Here  it  goes  beyond  religion,  as  reli¬ 
gion  is  generally  conceived  by  us. 

If  culture,  then,  is  a  study  of  perfection,  and  of 
harmonious  perfection,  general  perfection,  and  per¬ 
fection  which  consists  in  becoming  something  rather 
than  in  having  something,  in  an  inward  condition  of 
the  mind  and  spirit,  not  in  an  outward  set  of  circum¬ 
stances, —  it  is  clear  that  culture,  instead  of  being 
the  frivolous  and  useless  thing  which  Mr.  Bright, 
and  Mr.  Frederic  Ilarri.son,  and  many  other  liber¬ 
als  suppose,  li.os  a  very  important  function  to  ful¬ 
fil  for  mankind.  And  this  function  is  particularly 
important  in  our  modern  world,  of  which  the  whole 
civilization  is,  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the 
civilization  of  .Greece  and  Rome,  mechanic.al  and 


external,  and  tends  constantly  to  become  more  so. 
But  above  all  in  our  own  country  has  culture  a 
weighty  part  to  perform,  because  here  that  mechan¬ 
ical  character,  which  civilization  tends  to  take 
everywhere,  is  shown  in  the  most  eminent  degree. 
Indeed  nearly  all  the  characters  of  perfection,  as 
culture  teaches  us  to  fix  them,  meet  in  this  country 
with  some  powerful  tendency'  which  thwarts  them 
and  sets  them  at  defiance. 

The  idea  of  perfection  as  an  inw.ard  condition  of 
the  mind  and  spirit  is  at  variance  with  the  mechan¬ 
ical  and  material  civilization  in  esteem  with  us,  and 
nowhere,  as  I  have  said,  so  much  in  esteem  as  with 
us.  The  idea  of  perfection  as  a  general  expansion 
of  the  human  family  is  at  variance  with  our  strong 
individualism,  our  hatred  of  all  limits  to  the  unre¬ 
strained  swing  of  the  individual’s  personality,  our 
ma.\im  of  “  every  man  for  himself.”  The  idea  of 
perfection  as  an  harmonious  expansion  of  human 
nature  is  .at  variance  with  our  want  of  flexibility, 
with  our  inaptitude  for  seeing  more  than  one  side  of 
a  thing,  with  our  intense  energetic  absorption  in  the 
particular  pursuit  we  happen  to  be  following.  So 
culture  has  a  rough  task  to  do  in  this  country ;  and 
its  pi;gachers  have,  and  are  likely  long  to  have,  a 
hard  time  of  it,  and  they  will  much  oftener  be  re¬ 
garded,  for  a  great  while  to  come,  as  elegant  or  spu¬ 
rious  Jeremiahs,  than  as  friends  and  benefactors. 
That,  however,  will  not  prevent  their  doing  in  the 
end  good  service  if  they  persevere ;  and  meanwhile, 
the  mode  of  action  they  have  to  pursue,  and  the  sort 
of  habits  they  must*  fight  against,  may  be  made  ijuite 
clear  to  any  one  who  will  look  at  the  matter  atten¬ 
tively  and  dispassionately'. 

Faith  in  machinery  is,  I  said,  our  besetting  dan¬ 
ger  ;  often  in  machinery  most  .absurdly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  end  which  this  machinery,  if  it  is  to  do 
any'  good  at  all,  is  to  serve ;  but  always  in  machin¬ 
ery,  as  if  it  had  a  value  in  and  for  itself.  What  is 
freedom  but  machinery  ?  what  is  population  but 
machinery  ?  what  is  coal  but  machinery  ?  what  are 
railroads  but  machinery  ?  what  is  wealth  but  ma¬ 
chinery  ?  what  are  religious  organizations  but  ma¬ 
chinery  ?  Now  almost  every  voice  in  England  b 
accustomed  to  speak  of  these  things  as  if  they  were 
precious  ends  in  themselves,  and  therefore  had  some 
of  the  characters  to  perfection  indisputaUy  joined 
to  them.  I  have  once  before  noticed  Mr.  Roebuck’s 
stock  argument  for  proving  the  greatness  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  England  as  she  is,  and  for  quite  stopping 
the  mouths  of  all  gainsayers.  Mr.  Roebuck  is  never 
weary  of  reiterating  thb  argument  of  his,  so  I  do  not 
know  why  I  should  be  weary  of  noticing  it.  “  May 
not  every  man  in  England  say  what  he  likes?”  — 
Mr.  Roebuck  perpetuity  asks ;  and  that,  he  thinks, 
is  quite  sufficient,  and  when  every  man  may  say 
what  he  likes,  our  aspirations  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
But  the  aspirations  of  culture,  which  is  the  study  of 
perfection,  are  not  satisfied,  unless  what  men  say, 
when  they  may  say  what  they  like,  is  worth  saying, 
—  has  goo<l  in  it,  and  more  good  than  bad.  In  the 
same  way  the  Times,  replying  to  some  foreign  strict¬ 
ures  on  the  dress,  looks,  and  behavior  of  the  English 
abroad,  uiges  that  the  English  ideal  is  that  every 
one  should  be  free  to  do  and  to  look  just  as  he  likes. 
But  culture  indefatigably  tries,  not  to  make  what 
each  raw  person  may  like  the  rule  by  which  he 
fashions  himself,  but  to  draw  ever  nearer  to  a  sense 
of  what  is  indeed  beautiful,  graceful,  and  becoming, 
and  to  get  the  raw  person  to  like  that 

Ill  the  same  way  with  respect  to  railroads  and 
coal.  Every  one  must  have  observed  the  strange 
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language  current  during  the  late  discussions  as  to 
the  possible  failure  of  our  supplies  of  coal.  Our 
coal,  thousands  of  people  were  saving,  is  the  real 
basis  of  our  national  greatness;  if  our  coal  runs 
short,  there  is  an  end  of  the  greatness  of  England. 
But  what  is  greatness  ?  —  culture  makes  us  ask. 
Greatness  is  a  spiritual  condition  worthy  to  e.xcite 
love,  interest,  and  admiration;  and  the  outward 
proof  of  possessing  greatness  is  that  we  excite  love, 
interest,  and  admiration.  If  England  were  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  sea  to-morrow,  which,  a  hundred 
years  hence,  would  most  e.xcite  the  love,  interest, 
and  admiration  of  mankind,  —  would  most,  there¬ 
fore,  show  the  evidences  of  having  possessed  great¬ 
ness,  — the  England  of  the  last  twenty  years,  or  the 
England  of  Elizabeth,  of  a  time  of  splendid  sprritual 
effort,  but  when  our  coal,  and  our  industrial  opera¬ 
tions  depending  on  coal,  were  very  little  developed  ? 
Well  then,  what  an  unsound  habit  of  mind  it  must 
be  which  makes  us  talk  of  things  like  coal  or  iron  as 
constituting  the  greatness  of  England,  and  how  sal¬ 
utary  a  friend  is  culture,  bent  on  seeing  'things  as 
they  are  and  on  fi.xing  standards  of  perfection  that 
are  real ! 

Wealth,  again,  that  end  to  which  our  prodigious 
works  for  material  advantage  are  directed,  —  the 
commonest  of  commonplaces  tells  us  how  men  are 
always  apt  to  regard  wealth  as  a  precious  end  in  it¬ 
self;  and  certainly  they  have  never  been  so  apt 
thus  to  regard  it  as  they  are  in  England  at  the- 
present  time.  Never  did  people  believe  anything 
more  firmly  than  nine  Englishmen  out  of  ten  at  the 
present  day  believe  that  our  greatness  and  welfare 
are  proved  by  our  being  so  very  rich.  Now,  the 
use  of  culture  is  that  it  helps  us,  by  means  of  its 
spiritual  standard  of  perfection,  to  regard  wealth  as 
but  machinery,  and  not  only  to  nay  as  a  matter  of 
words  that  we  regard  wealth  as  but  machinery,  but 
really  to  perceive  and  feel  that  it  is  so.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  purging  effect  wrought  upon  our  minds 
by  culture,  the  whole  world,  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present,  would  inevitably  belong  to  the  Philistines. 
The  people  who  believe  most  that  our  greatness  and 
welfare  are  proved  by  our  being  very  rich,  and  who 
most  give  their  lives  and  thoughts  to  becoming  rich, 
are  just  the  very  people  whom  we  call  the  Philis¬ 
tines.  Culture  says:  “  Consider  these  people,  then, 
their  way  of  life,  their  habits,  their  manners,  the 
very  tones  of  their  voice ;  look  at  them  attentively ; 
observe  the  literature  they  read,  the  things  which 
give  them  pleasure,  the  words  which  come  forth  out 
of  their  mouths,  the  thoughts  which  make  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  their  minds ;  would  any  amount  of  wealth 
be  worth  having  with  the  condition  that  one  was  to 
become  just  like  these  people  by  having  it  ?  ”  And 
thus  culture  begets  a  dissatisfaction  which  is  of  the 
highest  possible  value  in  stemming  the  common  tide 
of  men’s  thoughts  in  a  wealthy  and  industrial  com¬ 
munity,  and  which  saves  the  future,  as  one  may 
hope,  from  being  vulgarized,  even  if  it  cannnot  save 
the  present. 

Population,  again,  and  bodily  health  and  vigor, 
are  things  which  are  nowhere  treated  in  such  an 
unintelligent,  m'lsleading,  exaggerated  way  as  in 
England.  Both  are  really  machinery;  yet  how 
many  people  all  around  us  do  we  see  rest  in  them 
and  fail  to  look  beyond  them !  Why,  I  have  heard 
people,  fresh  from  reading  certain  articles  of  The 
Times  on  the  Registrar-General’s  returns  of  mar¬ 
riages  and  births  in  this  country,  who  would  talk  of 
large  families  in  quite  a  solemn  strain,  as  if  they  had 
something  in  itself  beautiful,  elevating,  and  merito¬ 


rious  in  them;  as  if  the  British  Philistine  would  | 
have  only  to  present  himself  before  the  Great  Judge  > 
with  his  twelve  children,  in  order  to  be  received  I 
among  the  sheep  as  a  matter  of  right !  I 

Bodily  health  and  vigor,  it  may  be  said,  are  not  j 
to  be  classed  with  wealth  and  population  as  mere  | 
machinen' ;  they  have  a  more  real  and  essential  ' 
value.  'True ;  but  only  as  they  arc  more  intimate-  ! 
ly  connected  with  a  perfect  ^iritual  condition  than 
wealth  or  population  are.  The  moment  we  disjoin 
them  from  the  idea  of  a  perfect  spiritual  condition, 
and  pursue  them,  as  we  do  pursue  them,  for  their 
own  sake  and  as  ends  in  theufcelves,  our  worship 
of  them  becomes  as  mere  worship  of  machinery, 
as  our  worship  of  wealth  or  population,  and  as  un-  ^ 
intelligent  and  vulg.arizing  a  worship  as  that  is.  ' 
Every  one  with  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of 
human  perfection  has  distinctly  marked  this  subor¬ 
dination  to  higher  and  spiritual  ends  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  bodily  vigor  and  activity.  “  Bodily  exercise 
profiteth  little ;  but  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all 
things,”  sap  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Timothy. 
And  the  utilitarian  Franklin  says  just  as  explicitly': 

“  Eat  and  drink  such  an  exact  quantity  as  suits 
the  constitution  of  thy  body,  in  reference  to  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  mind.”  But  the  point  of  view  of  cul-  , 
ture,  keeping  the  mark  of  human  perfection  simply 
and  broadly  in  view,  and  not  assigning  to  this  per¬ 
fection,  as  religion  or  utilitarianism  assign  to  it, 
a  special  and  limited  character,  —  this  jioint  of 
view,  I  say,  of  culture,  is  best  given  by  these  words  : 
of  Epictetus :  “  It  is  a  sign  of  dtftvta,"  says  he,  — 
that  IS,  of  a  nature  not  finely  tempered,  —  “  to  give 
yourselves  up  to  things  which  relate  to  the  body ;  i 
to  make,  for  instance,  a  great  fuss  about  exercise,  a 
great  fuss  about  eating,  a  great  fuss  about  drinking, 
a  great  fuss  about  walking,  a  great  fuss  about  rid¬ 
ing.  All  these  things  ought  to  be  done  merely  by 
the  way :  the  formation  of  the  spirit  and  character 
must  be  our  real  concern.”  This  is  admirable  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  Greek  words,  a<pvta,  €i<f>vta,  a  finely  tem¬ 
pered  nature,  a  coarsely  tempered  nature,  give  ex¬ 
actly  the  notion  of  perfection  as  culture  brings  us 
to  conceive  of  it :  a  perfection  in  which  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  beauty  and  intelligence  are  both  present, 
which  unites  “  the  two  noblest  of  things,”  as  Swift 
who  of  one  of  the  two  at  any  rate,  had  himself  all  ! 
too  little,  most  happily  calls  them  in  his  Battle  of  the  ' 
Books,  —  “  the  two  noblest  of  things,  sweetness  and  \ 
light.”  The  tv((>vys  is  the  man  who  tends  towards 
sweetness  and  light ;  the  afpoys  is  precisely  our  Phi-  ' 
listine.  The  immense  spiritual  significance  of  the  ' 
Greeks  is  due  to  their  having  been  inspired  with 
this  central  and  happy  idea  of  the  essential  charac-  I 
ter  of  human  perfection ;  and  Mr.  Bright’s  miscon-  ' 
ception  of  culture,  as  a  smattering  of  Greek  and  ^ 
Latin,  comes  itself,  after  all,  from  this  wonderful  i 
significance  of  the  Greeks  having  affected  the  very 
machinery  of  our  education,  and  it  is  in  itself  a  kind 
of  homage  to  it. 

It  is  by  thus  making  sweetness  and  light  to  be  | 
characters  of  perfection,  that  culture  is  of  Tike  spirit  I 
with  poetry,  follows  one  law  with  poetry.  I  have  | 
called  religion  a  more  important  manifestation  of  1 
human  nature  than  poetry,  because  it  has  worked  j 
on  a  broader  scale  for  perfection,  and  with  greater 
masses  of  men.  But  the  idea  of  beauty  and  of  a  ; 
human  nature  perfect  on  all  its  sides,  which  is  the  i 
dominant  idea  of  poetry,  is  a  true  and  invaluable 
idea,  though  it  has  not  yet  had  the  success  that  the 
idea  of  conquering  the  obvious  faults  of  our  animal¬ 
ity,  and  of  a  human  nature  perfect  on  the  moral 
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side,  which  is  the  dominant  idea  of  religion,  has  There  is  sweetness  and  light,  and  an  ideal  of  corn- 
been  enabled  to  have  ;  and  it  is  destined,  adding  to  plete  harmonious  human  perfection  !  One  need  ' 
itself  the  religious  idea  of  a  devout  enei^y,  to  not  go  to  culture  and  poetry  to  find  language  to  I 
transform  and  govern  the  other.  Tlie  best  art  and  judge  it.  Religion,  with  its  instinct  for  perfec-  | 
poetry  of  the  Greeks,  in  which  religion  and  poetry  tion,  supplies  langu.age  to  judge  it :  “  Finally, 
are  one,  in  which  the  idea  of  beauty  and  of  a  hu-  be  of  one  mind,  united  in  feeling,”  says  St.  Peter, 
man  nature  perfect  on  all  sides  adds  to  itself  a  relig-  There  is  an  ideal  which  judges  the  Puritan  ideal ! 
ious  and  devout  energy,  and  works  in  the  strength  —  “  The  di.ssidence  of  Dissent  and  the  Protest- 
of  that,  is  on  this  account  of  such  surpassing  inter-  antism  of  the  Protestant  religion.”  And  relig- 
est  and  instructiveness  for  us,  though  it  was,  —  as,  ious  organizations  like  this  are  what  people  believe 
having  regard  to  the  human  race  in  general,  and,  in,  rest  in,  and  would  give  their  lives  for !  Such,  i 
indeed,  having  regard  to  the  Greeks  themselves,  I  say,  is  the  wonderful  virtue  of  even  the  begin- 
we  must  own,  —  a  premature  attempt,  an  attempt  nings  of  perfection,  of  having  conquered  even  the 
which  for  success  needed  the  moral  and  religious  first  faults  of  our  animality,  that  the  religious  or- 
fibrc  in  humanity  to  be  more  braced  and  developed  ganization  which  has  helped  us  to  do  it  can  seem 
than  it  had  yet  been.  But  Greece  did  not  err  in  to  us  something  precious,  salutary,  and  to  be  propa- 
having  the  idea  of  beauty,  harmony,  and  complete  gated,  even  when  it  wears  such  a  brand  of  imperfec- 
human  jierfection  so  present  an<l  paramount ;  it  is  tion  on  its  forehead  as  this.  And  men  have  got 
impossible  to  have  this  idea  too  present  and  para-  such  a  habit  of  giving  to  the  language  of  religion 
mount ;  only  the  mural  fibre  must  be  braced  too.  a  special  application,  of  making  it  a  mere  jargon,  I 
And  we,  because  we  have  braceil  the  moral  fibre,  that  for  the  condemnation  which  religion  itself 
are  not  on  that  account  in  the  right  way,  if  at  the  passes  on  the  shortcomings  of  their  religious  organi- 
same  time  the  idea  of  beauty,  harmony,  and  com-  zations  they  have  no  ear ;  they  are  sure  to  cheat 
pletc  human  jK'rfection  is  wanting  or  misapprehend-  themselves  and  to  e.xplain  this  condemnation  away, 
ed  amongst  us,  and  evidently  it  w  wanting  or  mis-  They  can  only  be  reached  by  the  criticism  which 
I  appreheniled  at  present.  And  when  we  rely  as  we  culture,  like  poetry,  speaking  a  language  not  to  be  j 
!  do  on  our  religious  organizations,  which  in  them-  sophisticated,  and  resolutely  testing  these  organiza- 
I  selves  do  not  and  cannot  give  us  this  idea,  and  think  tions  by  the  ideal  of  a  human  perfection  complete 
we  have  done  enough  if  we  make  them  spread  and  on  all  sides,  applies  to  them. 

I  prevail,  then,  I  s.ay,  we  fall  into  our  common  fault  of  But  men  of  culture  and  poetry,  it  will  be  said, 

I  overvaluing  machinery.  are  again  and  again  failing,  and  failing  conspicuous- 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people  to  con-  ly,  in  the  necessary  first  stage  to  perfection,  in  the 
found  the  inward  peace  and  satisfaction  which  fol-  subduing  of  the  great  obvious  faults  of  our  animality, 

I  lows  the  subduing  of  the  most  obvious  faults  of  our  which  it  is  the  glory  of  these  religious  organizations 
animality  with  what  I  may  call  absolute  inward  to  have  helped  us  to  subdue.  True,  they  do  often 
peace  and  satisfaction,  —  the  peace  and  satisfaction  so  fail :  they  have  often  had  neither  the  virtues  nor 
!  which  are  reached  as  we  draw  near  to  complete  the  faults  of  the  Puritan ;  it  has  been  one  of  their 
I  spiritual  perfection,  and  not  merely  to  moral  per-  dangers  that  they  so  felt  the  Puritan’s  faults  that 
I  fection,  or  rather  to  relative  moral  perfection.  And  they  too  much  neglected  the  practice  of  his  virtues. 

!  no  people  in  the  world  have  done  more  and  strug-  I  will  not,  however,  excul(>ate  them  at  the  Puritan’s 
j  gled  more  to  attain  this  relative  moral  perfection  expense ;  they  have  often  failed  in  morality,  and 
tlian  our  English  race  has ;  for  no  people  in  the  morality  is  indispensable  ;  they  have  been  punished 
world  has  the  command  to  resin/  the  Devil,  to  over-  fbr  their  failure,  as  the  Puritan  has  been  rewarded 
I  come  the  Wicked  One,  in  the  nearest  and  most  ob-  for  his  performance.  They  have  been  punished 
!  vious  sense  of  those  words,  had  such  a  pressing  force  where  they  erred ;  but  their  ideal  of  beauty  and 
j  and  reality.  And  we  have  had  our  reward,  not  sweetness  and  light,  and  a  human  nature  complete 
I  only  in  the  great  worldly  prosperity  which  our  on  all  its  sides,  remains  the  true  ideal  of  perfection 
I  obedience  to  tliis  command  has  brought  us,  but  also,  still ;  just  as  the  Puritan’s  ideal  of  perfection  re- 
j  and  far  more,  in  great  inward  peace  and  satisfac-  mains  narrow  and  inadequate,  although  for  what  he 
j  tion.  But  to  me  nothing  is  more  pathetic  than  to  did  well  he  has  been  abundantly  rewarded.  Not- 
I  see  jieople,  on  the  strength  of  the  inward  peace  and  withstanding  the  mighty  results  of  the  Pilgrim 
sati.<faction  which  their  rudimentary  efforts  towards  Fathers’  voyage,  they  ami  their  standard  of  perfec- 
perfection  have  brought  them,  use  concerning  their  tion  are  rightly  judged  when  we  figure  to  ourselves 
incomplete  jierfection  and  the  religious  organiza-  Shakespeare  or  Virgil,  —  souls  in  whom  sweetness 
tions  within  which  they  have  found  it,  language  and  light,  and  all  that  in  human  nature  is  most  hu- 
which  properly  applies  to  complete  perfection,  and  mane,  were  eminent,  —  accompanying  them  on  their 
is  a  far-off  echo  of  the  human  soul’s  prophecy  of  it.  voyage,  and  think  what  intolerable  company  Shake- 
Religion  itself  supplies  in  abundance  this  grand  speare  and  Virgil  would  have  found  them !  In  the 
language  which  is  really  the  severest  criticism  of  same  way  let  us  judge  the  religious  organizations 

such  an  incomplete  perfection  as  alone  we  have  yet  which  we  see  all  round  us.  Do  not  let  us  deny  the 

reached  tlirough  our  religious  organizations.  good  and  the  happiness  which  they  have  accom- 

The  impulse  of  the  English  race  towards  moral  plislied ;  but  do  not  let  us  fail  to  see  clearly  that  i 

develojiment  and  self-conquest  has  nowhere  so  pow-  their  idea  of  human  perfection  is  narrow  and  inade-  | 

erfiilly  manifested  itself  as  in  Puritanism  ;  nowhere  quate,  and  that  the  dissidence  of  Dissent  and  the 
has  Puritanism  found  so  adequate  an  expression  as  Protestantism  of  the  Protestant  religion  will  never 
in  the  religious  organization  of  the  Independents,  bring  humanity  to  its  true  goal.  As  I  said  with  re- 
The  modern  Independents  have  a  newspaper,  the  gard  to  wealth,  —  let  us  look  at  the  life  of  those 
Nonconformist,  written  with  great  sincerity  and  who  live  in  and  for  it ;  —  so  I  say  with  regard  to  the 
ability,  which  serves  as  their  organ.  The  motto,  the  religious  organizations.  Look  at  the  life  imaged  in 
standanl,  the  profession  of  faith  which  this  organ  of  such  a  newspaper  as  the  Nonconformist ;  —  a  life  of 
theirs  carries  aloft  is :  “  The  dissidence  of  Dissent  jealousy  of  the  Establishment,  disputes,  tea-meet- 
and  the  Protestantism  of  the  Protestant  religion.”  ings,  openings  of  chapeb,  sermons  ;  and  then  think  j 
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of  it  as  an  ideal  of  a  human  life  comi)letin<'  itself 
on  all  sides,  and  aspiring  with  all  its  oi^ans  after 
sweetness,  light,  and  perfection  ! 

Another  newspaper,  representing,  like  the  Non¬ 
conformist,  one  of  the  religious  organizations  of  this 
country,  was,  a  few  days  ago,  giving  an  account  of 
the  crowd  at  Epsom  on  the  Derby  <lay,  and  of  all 
the  vice  and  hideousness  which  was  to  be  seen  in 
that  crowd ;  and  then  the  writer  turned  suddenly 
round  upon  Professor  Huxley,  and  asked  him  how 
he  proposed  to  cure  all  this  vice  and  hideousness 
without  religion.  I  confc.ss  I  felt  disposed  to  ask 
the  asker  this  question :  And  how  do  you  propose 
to  cure  it,  with  such  a  religion  as  yours  V  How  is 
the  ideal  of  a  life  so  unlovely,  so  unattractive,  so 
narrow,  so  far  removed  from  a  true  and  satisfying 
ideal  of  human  perfection,  as  is  the  life  of  your  re¬ 
ligious  organization  as  you  yourself  image  it,  to  con¬ 
quer  and  translbrm  all  this  vice  and  hideousness  ? 
Indeed,  the  strongest  ])lea  for  the  study  of  perfec¬ 
tion  as  pursued  by  culture,  the  clearest  proof  of  the 
actual  inadequacy  of  the  idea  of  perlection  held 
by  the  religious  org.inizations,  —  e.xpressing,  as  I 
have  said,  the  most  wide-sprt*ad  eflibrt  which  the  hu¬ 
man  race  has  yet  made  after  perfection,  —  is  to  be 
found  in  the  state  of  our  life  and  society  with  these 
in  possession  of  it,  and  having  been  in  possession  of 
it  I  know  not  how  manjr  years.  We  are  all  of  us 
enrolled  in  some  religious  organization  or  other ; 
we  all  call  ourselves,  in  the  sublime  and  aspiring 
language  of  religion  which  I  have  before  noticed, 
children  of  God.  Children  of  God,  —  it  is  an  im¬ 
mense  pretension  !  —  and  how  are  we  to  justify  it  ? 
By  the  works  which  we  do,  and  the  words  which  we 
speak  ?  And  the  work  which  we  collective  chil¬ 
dren  of  God  do,  our  grand  centre  of  life,  our  city, 
is  London !  London,  with  its  unutterable  e.xternal 
hideousness,  and  its  internal  canker  of  publicl  egen- 
tas,  privaiim  opulentia,  —  to  use  the  words  which 
Sallust  puts  into  Cato’s  mouth  about  Rome, —  une- 
ualled  in  the  world  !  The  word  which  we  chil- 
ren  of  God  speak,  the  voice  which  most  hits  our 
collective  thought,  the  newspaper  with  the  largest 
circulation  in  England,  nay,  with  the  largest  circu-  | 
lation  in  the  whole  world,  is  the  Daily  Telegraph  ! 

I  say,  that  when  our  religious  organizations  — 
which  I  admit  to  express  the  most  considerable  effort 
after  perfection  that  our  race  has  yet  made  —  land 
us  in  no  better  result  than  this,  it  is  high  time  to 
examine  carefully  their  idea  of  perfection,  to  see 
whether  it  does  not  leave  out  of  account  sides  and 
forces  of  human  nature  which  we  might  turn  to 
great  use ;  whether  it  would  not  be  more  operative 
if  it  were  more  complete.  And  I  say  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  reliance  on  our  religious  organizations  and  on 
their  ideas  of  human  perfection  just  as  they  stand, 
is  like  our  reliance  on  freedom,  on  muscular  Chris¬ 
tianity,  on  population,  on  coal,  on  wealth,  —  mere 
belief  in  machinery  and  unl'niitful ;  and  is  whole¬ 
somely  counteracted  by  culture  bent  on  seeing 
things  as  they  are,  and  on  drawing  the  human  race 
onwards  to  a  more  complete  perfection. 

Culture,  however,  shows  its  single-minded  love  of 
perfection,  its  desire  simply  to  make  reason  and  the 
will  of  Go<l  prevail,  its  freedom  from  fanaticism,  by 
its  attitude  towards  all  this  machinery’,  even  while 
it  insists  that  it  is  machinery.  Fanatics,  seeing  the 
mischief  men  do  themselves  by  their  blind  belief  in 
some  machinery  or  other,  —  whether  it  is  wealth  and 
industrialism,  or  whether  it  is  the  cultivation  of 
bodily  strength  and  activity,  or  whether  it  is  a  po¬ 
litical  organization,  or  whether  it  is  a  religions 


organization,  —  oppose  with  might  and  main  the 
tendency  to  this  or  that  pohrical  and  religious  or¬ 
ganization,  or  to  games  and  athletic  exercises,  or 
to  wealth  and  industrialism,  and  try  violently  to  stop 
it.  But  the  flexibility  which  sweetness  and  light 
give,  and  whiidi  is  one  of  the  rewards  of  culture 
pursued  in  good  faith,  enables  a  man  to  see  that  a 
tendency  may  be  neces.sary,  and  a.s  a  preparation 
for  something  in  the  future,  salutary,  and  yet  that 
the  generations  or  individuals  who  oliey  this  ten¬ 
dency  are  sacrificed  to  it,  that  tliey  fall  short  of  the 
hope  of  perfection  by  following  it ;  and  that  its  mis¬ 
chiefs  are  to  be  criticised,  lest  it  should  take  too  firm 
a  hold  and  last  after  it  hits  served  its  purpose.  Mr. 
Gladstone  well  pointed  out,  in  a  speech  at  Paris, 
and  others  have  pointed  out  the  same  thing,  how 
necessary  is  the  present  great  movement  towards 
wealth  and  industrialism,  in  order  to  lay  broad  foun¬ 
dations  of  material  well-being  for  the  society  of  the 
future.  The  worst  of  these  justifications  is,  that 
they  are  generally  addre.ssed  to  the  very  people  en¬ 
gaged,  body  and  soul,  in  the  movement  in  (juestion  ; 
at  all  events,  that  they  are  always  seized  with  the 
greatest  avidity  by  these  people,  and  taken  by  them 
as  quite  justifying  their  life,  and  that  thus  they'  tend 
to  harden  them  in  their  sins.  Culture  admits  the 
necessity  of  the  movement  towards  fortune-making 
and  exaggerated  industrialism,  readily  allows  that 
the  future  may  derive  benefit  from  it ;  but  insists,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  pa.ssing  generations  of  in¬ 
dustrialists  —  forming,  for  the  most  part,  the  stout 
main  body  of  Philistinism  —  arc  sacrificed  to  it.  In 
the  same  way,  the  result  of  all  the  games  and  sports 
which  occupy  the  passing  generation  of  boys  and 
young  men  may  be  the  establishment  of  a  better  and 
sounder  physical  type  for  the  future  to  work  with. 
Culture  does  not  set  itself  against  the  games  and 
sports ;  it  congratulates  the  future,  and  hopes  it  will 
make  a  good  use  of  its  improved  physical  basis  ;  but 
it  points  out  that  our  p.assing  generation  of  boys  and 
young  men  are  sacrificed.  Puritanism  was  necessary 
to  develop  the  moral  fibre  of  the  English  race.  Non¬ 
conformity  to  break  the  yoke  of  ecclesiastical  dom¬ 
ination  over  men’s  minds  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  freedom  of  thought  in  the  distant  future ;  still, 
culture  points  out  that  the  h.armonious  perfection  of 
generations  of  Puritans  and  Nonconformists  have 
been  in  consequence  sacrificed.  Freedom  of  speech 
is  necessary  for  the  society  of  the  future,  but  the 
young  lions  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  in  the  mean  while 
are  sacrificed.  A  voice  for  every  man  in  his  coun- 
try’s  government  is  necessary  for  the  society  of  the 
future,  but  meanwhile  Mr.  Beales  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
are  sacrificed. 

We  in  Oxford,  brought  up  amidst  beauty  and 
sweetness,  have  not  failed  to  seize  the  truth  that 
beauty  and  sweetness  are  essential  characters  of  a 
complete  human  perfection.  When  I  insi.st  on  this 
truth,  I  am  all  in  the  faith  and  tradition  of  Oxford. 
I  say  boldly  that  this  our  sentiment  lor  licauty  and 
sweetness,  our  sentiment  against  hideousness  and 
rawness,  has  been  at  the  Ixittom  of  our  attachment 
to  so  many  beaten  causes,  of  our  opposition  to  so 
many  triumphant  movements.  And  the  sentiment 
is  true,  and  has  never  been  wholly  defeated,  and  has 
shown  its  power  even  in  this  defeat.  We  have  not 
won  our  political  battles,  we  have  not  carried  our 
main  points,  we  h.ave  not  stopped  our  adversaries’ 
advance;  but  we  have  told  silently  upon  the  mind 
of  the  country,  we  have  prepared  currents  of  feel¬ 
ing  which  sap  our  adversaries’  position  when  it  seems 
gained,  we  have  kept  up  our  own  communications 
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■with  the  future.  Look  at  the  course  of  the  great 
movement  which  shook  this  place  to  its  centre  some 
thirty  years  ago  !  It  was  directed,  as  any  one  who 
reads  Dr.  Newman’s  Apology  may  see,  against  what 
in  one  word  may  be  called  “  liberalism.”  Liberalism 
prevailed  ;  it  was  the  appointed  force  to  do  the  work 
of  the  hour ;  it  was  necessary,  it  was  inevitable  that  it 
should  prevail.  The  Oxford  movement  was  broken, 
it  failed ;  our  wrecks  are  scattered  on  every 
shore :  — 

Qos'e  regio  la  teiris  nostri  non  plena  laboris  ?  ** 

And  what  wai)  this  liberalism,  as  Dr.  Newman  saw 
it,  and  as  it  really  broke  the  Oxford  movement  ?  It 
was  the  great  middle-class  liberalism,  which  had  for 
the  cardinal  points  of  its  belief  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  and  local  self-government,  in  politics;  in  the 
social  sphere,  free-trade,  unrestricted  competition, 
and  the  making  of  lar^e  industrial  fortunes  ;  in  the 
religious  sphere,  the  dissidence  of  Dissent  and  the 
Protestantism  of  the  Protestant  religion.  I  do  not 
say  that  other  and  more  intelligent  forces  than  this 
were  not  opposed  to  the  Oxford  movement :  but  this 
was  the  fon-e  which  really  beat  it ;  this  was  the  force 
which  Dr.  Newman  felt  himself  lighting  with  ;  this 
was  the  force  which  till  only  the  other  day  seemed 
to  be  the  paramount  force  in  this  country,  and  to  be 
in  posse.ssion  of  the  future  ;  this  was  the  force  whose 
achievements  fill  Mr.  Lowe  with  such  inexpressible 
admiration,  and  whose  rule  he  is  so  horror-struck  to 
see  threatened.  And  where  is  this  great  force  of 
Philistinism  now  ?  It  is  thrust  into  the  second  rank, 
it  is  become  a  power  of  yesterday,  it  has  lost  the 
future. 

A  new  power  has  suddenly  appeared,  a  power 
which  it  is  impossible  yet  to  judge  fully,  but  which 
b  certainly  a  wholly  different  force  from  middle- 
class  libi‘ralism ;  different  in  its  cardinal  points  of 
belief,  different  in  its  tendencies  in  every  sphere. 
It  loves  and  admires  neither  the  legislation  ot  mid¬ 
dle-class  Parliaments,  nor  the  local  self-government 
of  middle-class  vestries,  nor  the  unrestricted  compe¬ 
tition  of  middle-class  industrialists,  nor  the  dissidence 
of  middle-class  dissent  and  the  Protestantism  of  mid¬ 
dle-class  Protestant  religion.  I  am  not  now  praising 
this  new  force,  or  saying  that  its  own  ideals  are  bet¬ 
ter ;  all  I  say  is,  that  they  are  ■wholly  different.  And 
who  will  estimate  how  much  the  currents  of  feeling 
created  by  Dr.  Newman’s  movement,  the  keen  desire 
for  beauty  and  sweetness  which  it  nourished,  the 
deep  aversion  it  manifested  to  the  hardness  and  vul¬ 
garity  of  middle-class  liberalism,  the  strong  light  it 
turned  on  the  hideous  and  grotesque  illusions  of 
middle-class  Protestantism,  —  who  will  estim.ate  how 
much  all  these  contributed  to  swell  the  tide  of  secret 
dissatisfaction  which  has  mined  the  ground  under 
the  self-confident  liberalism  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  has  prepared  the  way  for  its  sudden  collapse 
and  suppression  ?  It  Is  in  this  manner  that  the 
sentiment  of  O.xford  for  beauty  and  sweetness  con¬ 
quers,  and  this  manner  may  It  long  continue  to  con¬ 
quer  ! 

In  this  manner  it  works  to  the  same  end  as  cul¬ 
ture,  and  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  it  yet  to  do.  I 
have  said  that  the  new  and  more  democratic  force 
which  is  now  superseding  our  old  middle-class  liber¬ 
alism  cannot  yet  be  rightly  judged.  It  has  its  main 
tendencies  still  to  form :  we  hear  promi.ses  of  its  giv¬ 
ing  us  adnilnlstrative  reform,  law  reform,  reform  of 
education,  and  I  know  not  what ;  but  those  promises 
come  rather  from  its  advocates,  wishing  to  make  a 
good  plea  for  it  and  to  justify  it  for  superseding  mid¬ 
dle-class  liberalism,  than  from  clear  tendencies  which 


it  has  Itself  yet  developed.  But  meanwhile  it  has 
plenty  of  well-intentioned  friends  against  whom  cul¬ 
ture  may  with  advantage  continue  to  uphold  steadi¬ 
ly  its  ideal  of  human  perfection ;  that  It  Is  an  inward 
spiritual  activity,  having  for  its  characters  increased 
sweetness.  Increased  li^t.  Increased  life,  increased 
sympathy.  Mr.  Bright,  who  has  a  foot  in  both 
worlds,  the  world  of  middle-class  liberalism  and  the 
world  of  democracy,  but  who  brings  most  of  his  ideas 
from  the  world  of  middle-class  liberalism  in  which 
he  was  bred,  always  inclines  to  Inculcate  that  faith  in 
machinery  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Englishmen 
are  so  prone,  and  which  has  been  the  bane  of  mid¬ 
dle-class  liberalism.  He  complains  with  a  sorrowful 
indignation  of  people  who  “  appear  to  have  no 
proper  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  franchise  ”  ;  he 
leads  his  disciples  to  believe,  —  what  the  Englishman 
is  always  too  ready  to  believe,  —  that  the  having  a 
vote,  like  the  having  a  lai^  family,  or  a  large  busi¬ 
ness,  or  large  muscles,  has  in  itself  some  edifying  and 
perfecting  effect  upon  human  nature.  Or  else  he 
cries  out  to  the  democracy,  —  “  the  men,”  as  he 
calls  them,  “  upon  whose  shoulders  the  greatness  of 
England  rests  ” —  he  cries  out  to  them :  “  See  what 
you  have  done  !  I  look  over  this  country  and  see 
the  cities  you  have  built,  the  railroads  you  have 
made,  the  manufactures  you  have  produced,  the 
cargoes  which  freight  the  ships  of  the  greatest  mer¬ 
cantile  navy  the  world  has  ever  seen  !  I  see  that 
you  have  converted  by  your  labors  what  was  once  a 
wilderness,  these  islands,  into  a  fruitful  garden ;  I 
know  that  you  have  cieated  this  wealth,  and  are  a 
nation  whose  name  Is  a  word  of  power  throughout 
all  the  world.”  Why,  this  is  just  the  style  of  laud¬ 
ation  with  which  Mr.  Roebuck  or  Mr.  Lowe  de¬ 
bauch  the  minds  of  the  middle  classes,  and  make 
such  Philistines  of  them.  It  is  the  same  fashion  of 
teaching  a  man  to  value  himself  not  on  what  he  is, 
not  on  his  progress  In  sweetness  and  light,  but  on 
the  number  of  the  railroads  he  has  constructed,  or 
the  bigness  of  the  tabernacle  he  has  built.  Only 
the  middle  cliisses  are  told  they  have  done  it  all  with 
their  energy,  self-reliance,  and  capital,  and  the  de¬ 
mocracy  are  told  they  have  done  it  all  with  their 
hands  and  sinews.  But  teaching  the  democracy  to 
put  its  trust  in  achievements  of  this  kind  is  merely 
training  them  to  be  Philistines  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Philistines  whom  they  are  superseding ;  and 
they  too,  like  the  middle  class,  will  be  encouraged 
to  sit  down  at  the  banquet  of  the  future  without 
having  on  a  wedding  garment,  and  nothing  excel¬ 
lent  can  come  from  them.  Those  who  know  their 
besetting  faults,  those  who  have  watched  them  and 
listened  to  them,  or  those  who  will  read  the  excellent 
account  recently  given  of  them  by  one  of  themselves, 
the  Journeyman  Engineer,  will  agree  that  the  idea 
which  culture  sets  before  us  of  perfection  —  an  in¬ 
creased  spiritual  activity,  having  for  its  characters 
increased  sweetness,  increased  light,  increased  life, 
increased  sympathy  —  is  an  idea  which  the  new 
democracy  needs  far  more  than  the  idea  of  the  bless¬ 
edness  of  the  franchise  or  the  wonderfulness  of  their 
ovm  industrial  performances. 

Other  well-meaning  friends  of  this  new  power  are 
for  leading  it,  not  in  the  old  ruts  of  middle-class 
Philistinism,  but  in  ways  which  are  naturally  alluring 
to  the  feet  of  democracy,  though  in  this  country 
they  are  novel  and  untried  ways.  I  may  call  them 
the  ways  of  .Jacobinism.  Violent  indignation  with 
the  past,  abstract  systems  of  renovation  applied 
wholesale,  a  new  doctrine  drawn  up  in  black  and 
white  for  elaborating  down  to  the  very  smallest  de- 
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tails  a  rational  society  for  the  future,  —  these  are  the 
ways  of  Jacobinism.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  and 
other  disciples  of  Comte  —  one  of  them,  Mr.  Con¬ 
greve,  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  publicly  e.xpressing 
my  respect  for  his  talents  ana  character  —  are 
among  the  friends  of  democracy  who  are  for  leading 
it  in  paths  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  is 
very  hostile  to  culture,  and  from  a  natural  enough 
motive ;  for  culture  is  the  eternal  oj)ponent  of  the 
two  things  which  are  the  signal  marks  of  Jacobin¬ 
ism, —  its  fierceness,  and  its  addiction  to  an  ab¬ 
stract  system.  A  current  in  people’s  minds  sets  to¬ 
wards  new  ideas ;  people  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
old  narrow  stock  of  Philistine  ideas,  Anglo-Sa.\on 
ideas,  or  any  other  ;  and  some  man,  some  Bentham 
or  Comte,  who  has  the  real  merit  of  having  early 
and  strongly  felt  and  helped  the  new  current,  but 
who  brings  plenty  of  narrownesses  and  mistakes  of 
his  own  into  his  feeling  and  help  of  it,  is  credited 
with  being  the  author  of  the  whole  current,  the  fit 
person  to  bo  intrusted  with  its  regulation  and  to 
guide  the  human  race.  The  e.xeellent  (ierinan  his¬ 
torian  of  the  mythology  of  Rome,  Preller,  relating 
the  introduction  at  Rome  under  the  Tarquins  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  light,  healing,  and 
reconciliation,  observes  that  it  was  not  so  much  the 
Tanjuins  who  brought  to  Rome  the  new  worship  of 
Apollo,  as  a  current  in  the  mind  of  the  Roman  peo¬ 
ple  which  set  powerfully  at  that  time  towards  a  new 
worship  of  this  kind,  and  away  from  the  old  run  of 
Latin  and  Sabine  religious  ideas.  In  a  similar  way, 
culture  is  always  assigning  to  the  system-maker  and 
the  system  a  smaller  share  in  the  bent  of  human 
destiny  than  their  friends  like. 

Culture  feels  even  a  pleasure,  a  sense  of  an  in¬ 
creased  freedom  and  of  an  ampler  future,  by  so 
doing.  T  rememlier  when  I  was  under  the  inlluence 
of  a  mind  to  which  I  feel  the  greatest  obligations, 
the  mind  of  a  man  who  was  the  very  incarna¬ 
tion  of  sanity  and  clear  sense,  a  man  the  most 
considerable,  it  seems  to  me,  whom  America  has 
yet  produced, —  Benjamin  Franklin, —  I  remember 
the  relief  with  which,  after  long  feeling  the  swiiy  of 
Franklin’s  imperturbable  common-sense,  I  came  upon 
a  project  of  his  for  a  new  version  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  to  replace  the  old  version,  the  style  of  which, 
says  Franklin,  has  become  obsolete,  and  thence  less 
agreeable.  “  I  give,”  he  continues,  “  a  few  verses, 
which  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  version 
I  would  recommend.”  We  all  recollect  the  famous 
verse  in  our  translation ;  “  Then  Satan  answered 
the  Lord  and  said :  ‘  Doth  Job  fear  God  for 
naught?’”  Franklin  makes  this:  “Does  Your 
Majesty  imagine  that  Job’s  good  conduct  is  the 
effect  of  mere  personal  attachment  and  affection  ?  ” 
I  well  remember  how  when  I  first  read  that,  I  drew 
a  deep  breath  of  relief,  and  said  to  myself :  “  After 
all,  there  is  a  stretch  of  humanity  behind  Franklin’s 
victorious  good  sense  1  ”  So,  after  hearing  Bentham 
cried  loudly  up  as  the  renovator  of  modern  society, 
and  Bentham’s  mind  and  ideas  proposed  as  the 
rulers  of  our  future,  I  open  the  Deontology.  There 
I  read  :  “  While  Xenophon  was  writing  his  history 
and  Euclid  teaching  geometry,  Socrates  and  Plato 
were  talking  nonsense  under  pretence  of  talking 
wisdom  and  morality.  This  morality  of  theirs  con¬ 
sisted  in  words ;  this  wisdom  of  theirs  was  the  de¬ 
nial  of  matters  known  to  every  man’s  experience.” 
From  the  moment  of  reading  that,  I  am  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  Bentham ;  the  fanaticism  of  his 
adherents  can  touch  me  no  longer,  I  feel  the  inade¬ 


quacy  of  his  mind  and  ideas  for  being  the  rule  of 
human  society,  for  perfection.  Culture  tends  al¬ 
ways  thus  to  deal  with  the  men  of  a  system,  with 
disciples,  of  a  school,  with  men  like  Comte,  or  the 
late  Mr.  Buckle,  or  Mr.  Mill.  It  remembers  the 
text :  “  Be  not  ye  called  Rabbi !  ”  and  it  soon  passes 
on  from  any  Rabbi.  But  Jacobinism  loves  a  Rabbi ; 
it  does  not  want  to  pass  on  from  its  Rabbi  in  pursuit 
of  a  future,  and  unreached  perfection  ;  it  wants  its 
Rabbi  and  his  ideas  to  stand  lor  perfection  that  they 
may  with  the  more  authority  recast  the  world ;  and 
for  Jacobinism,  therefore,  culture  —  eternally  pass¬ 
ing  onwards  and  seeking  —  is  an  impertinence  and 
an  offence.  But  culture,  just  because  it  resists  this 
tendency  of  Jacobinism  to  impose  on  us  a  man  with 
limitations  and  errors  of  his  own  along  with  the  true 
ideas  of  which  he  is  the  organ,  really  does  the  world 
and  Jacobinism  itself  a  service. 

So,  too.  Jacobinism,  in  its  fierce  hatred  of  the  past 
and  of  those  whom  it  makes  liable  for  the  sins  ot  the 
past,  cannot  away  with  culture,  culture  with  its  in¬ 
exhaustible  indulgence,  its  consideration  of  circum¬ 
stances,  its  severe  judgment  of  actions  joined  to  its 
merciful  judgment  of  persons.  “  The  man  of  culture 
is  in  politics,”  cries  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  “one  of 
the  poorest  mortals  alive.”  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
wants  to  lie  doing  business,  and  he  complains  that 
the  man  of  culture  stops  him  with  a  “  turn  for 
small  ftmlt-finding,  love  of  selfish  case,  and  indecis¬ 
ion  in  action.”  Of  what  use  is  culture,  he  asks,  ex¬ 
cept  for  “  a  critic  of  new  books  or  a  professor  of 
helles  lettrr  ■  ’  ”  Why,  it  is  of  use  because,  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  t!  fierce  exasperation  which  breathes,  or 
rather,  I  m.iy  say,  hisses,  through  the  whole  produc¬ 
tion  in  which  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  asks  that  ques¬ 
tion,  it  reminds  us  that  the  perfection  of  human 
nature  is  sweetness  and  light.  It  is  of  use  because, 
like  religion,  —  that  other  efibrt  after  perfection,  — 
it  testifies  that,  where  bitter  envying  and  strife  are, 
there  is  confusion  and  every  evil  work. 

On  this  the  last  time  that  I  am  to  speak  from  this 
place,  I  have  permitted  myself,  in  justifying  culture 
and  in  enforcing  the  reasons  for  it,  to  keep  chiefly 
en  ground  where  I  am  at  one  with  the  central  instinct 
and  sympathy  of  Oxford.  The  pursuit  of  perfection 
is  the  pursuit  of  sweetness  and  light.  Oxford  has 
worked  with  all  the  bent  of  her  nature  for  sweet¬ 
ness,  for  beauty  ;  and  I  have  allowed  myself  to-day 
chiefly  to  insist  on  sweetness,  on  beauty,  as  neces¬ 
sary  characters  of  perfection.  Light,  too,  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  character  of  perfection  ;  Oxford  must  not  suffer 
herself  to  forget  that !  At  other  times,  during  my 
passage  in  this  chair,  I  have  not  failed  to  remind 
her,  so  far  as  my  feeble  voice  availed,  that  light  is  a 
necessary  character  of  perfection.  I  never  shall 
cease,  so  long  as  anywhere  my  voice  finds  any  utter¬ 
ance,  to  insist  on  the  need  of  light  as  well  as  of 
sweetness.  To-day  I  have  spoken  most  of  that 
which  O.xford  has  loved  most.  But  he  who  works 
for  sweetness  works  in  the  end  for  light  also ;  he 
who  works  for  light  works  in  the  end  lor  sweetness 
also.  He  who  works  for  sweetness  and  light  works 
to  make  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail.  He 
who  works  for  machinery,  he  who  works  for  hatred, 
works  only  for  confusion.  Culture  looks  beyond 
machinery,  culture  hates  hatred ;  culture  has  but 
one  great  passion,  the  passion  for  sweetness  and 
light.  Yes,  it  has  one  yet  greater,  —  the  passion  lor 
making  them  prevail.  It  is  not  satisfied  till  we  all 
come  to  a  perfect  man  ;  it  knows  that  the  sweetness 
and  light  of  the  few  must  be  imperfect  until  the  raw 
and  unkindled  masses  of  humanity  are  touched  with 


sweetness  and  light.  If  I  have  not  shrunk  from 
saying  that  we  must  work  for  sweetness  and  light,  so 
neither  have  I  shrunk  from  saying  that  we  must 
have  a  broad  basis,  must  have  sweetness  and  light 
for  as  many  as  possible.  1  have  again  and  again  in¬ 
sisted  how  those  are  the  happy  moments  of  human¬ 
ity,  how  those  are  the  marking  epochs  of  a  people’s 
life,  how  those  are  the  dowering  times  for  literature 
and  art  and  all  the  creative  power  of  genius,  when 
there  is  a  national  glow  of  life  and  thought,  when 
the  whole  of  society  is  in  the  fullest  measure  per¬ 
meated  by  thought,  sensible  to  beauty,  intelligent 
and  alive.  Only  it  must  be  real  thought  and  real 
beauty ;  real  sweetness  and  real  light. 

Plenty  of  people  will  try  to  give  the  masses  an 
intellectual  food  prepared  and  adapted  in  the  way 
they  think  proper  for  the  actual  condition  of  the 
masses.  Tlie  ordinary  popular  literature  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  way  of  working  on  the  masses.  Plenty 
of  people  will  try  to  indoctrinate  the  masses  with 
the  set  of  ideas  and  judgments  constituting  the  creed 
of  their  own  profession  or  party.  The  religious  or¬ 
ganizations  give  an  example  of  this  way  of  working 
on  the  masses.  I  disparage  neither;  but  culture 
works  difl'erently.  It  docs  not  try  to  teach  down  to 
the  level  of  inferior  classes ;  it  does  not  try  to  win 
them  for  this  or  that  sect  of  its  own,  with  ready-made 
judgments  and  watchwords ;  but  it  seeks  to  do  away 
with  classes,  to  make  all  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
sweetness  and  light,  and  use  ideas,  as  it  uses  them 
itself,  freely,  —  to  be  nourished  and  not  bound  by 
them.  This  is  the  social  idea;  and  the  men  of  cul¬ 
ture  are  the  true  apostles  of  equality.  The  great 
men  of  culture  are  those  who  have  had  a  passion  for 
diffusing,  for  making  prevail,  for  carrying  from  one 
end  of  society  to  the  other,  the  best  knowledge,  the 
best  ideas  of  their  time ;  who  have  labored  to  divest 
knowledge  of  all  that  was  harsh,  uncouth,  diflicult, 
abstract,  professional,  exclusive ;  to  humanize  it,  to 
make  it  efficient  outside  the  clique  of  the  cultivated 
and  learned,  yet  still  remaining  the  best  knowledge 
and  thought  of  the  time,  and  a  true  source,  there¬ 
fore,  of  sweetness  and  light.  Such  a  man  was  Ab¬ 
elard  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  thence  the  boundless 
emotion  and  enthusiasm  which  Abelard  excited. 
Such  were  Lessing  and  Herder  in  Germany,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century ;  and  their  services  to  Ger¬ 
many  were  inestimably  precious.  Generations  will 
pass,  and  literary  monuments  will  accumulate,  and 
works  far  more  perfect  than  the  works  of  Lessing 
and  Herder  will  be  produced  in  Germany,  and  yet 
their  names  will  fill  a  German  with  a  reverence  and 
enthusiasm  such  as  the  names  of  the  most  gifled 
masters  will  hardly  awaken.  Because  they  human¬ 
ized  knowledge ;  because  they  broadened  the  basis 
of  life  and  intelligence ;  because  they  worked  pow¬ 
erfully  to  diffuse  sweetness  and  light,  to  make  rea¬ 
son  and  the  will  of  God  prevail.  With  Saint  Au¬ 
gustine  they  said :  “  Let  us  not  leave  Thee  alone  to 
make  in  the  secret  of  thy  knowledge,  as  thou  didst 
before  the  creation  of  the  firmament,  the  division  of 
light  from  darkness ;  let  the  children  of  thy  spirit, 
placed  in  their  firmament,  make  their  light  shine 
upon  the  earth,  mark  the  division  of  night  and  day, 
and  announce  the  revolution  of  the  times ;  for  the 
old  order  is  passed  and  the  new  arises ;  the  night  is 
spent,  the  day  is  come  forth ;  and  thou  shalt  crown 
the  year  with  thy  blessing,  when  thou  shalt  send 
forth  laborers  into  thy  harvest  sown  by  other  hands 
than  theirs ;  when  thou  shalt  send  forth  new  labor¬ 
ers  to  new  seed-times,  whereof  the  harvest  shall  be 
not  yet.” 


FOR  LADIES  ONLY. 

So  many  of  my  Cheltenham  friends  said  to  me,  j 
“  Miss  Piym,”  or  else,  “  Prunella,  dear,”  according  to  : 
the  degree  of  their  intimacy,  “  We  wonder  you  should  ! 
not  go  to  see  this  Paris  exhibition  that  all  the  world  j 
is  talking  of,”  that  at  last  I  made  my  mind  up  to  take 
their  advice.  I  am  not,  in  a  general  way,  fond  of 
travelling,  or  accustomed  to  it ;  but  for  this  once  I 
thought  I  might  venture,  and,  besides,  my  medical 
man  was  of  opinion  that  change  of  air  would  do  me 
good.  “  You  want  stimulating.  Miss  Prym,”  the  i 
doctor  remarked ;  “  pulse  low,  system  languid,  and  i 
a  month  spent  in  the  crush  and  bustle  of  Paris  will  j 
be  the  best  tonic  I  can  prescribe.  Go  and  get  a  little  ^ 
wholesome  excitement.”  This  decided  me,  and  I  ■ 
went.  i 

“  My  name,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  words 
(luoted  above,  is  Prym,  —  Miss  Prunella  Prym,  of  | 
Rhododendron  Villa,  the  Slopes,  Cheltenham.  I  ' 
am  comfortably  well-to-do  in  the  world,  and  did  not  I 
grudge  the  expense  of  taking  two  servants  with  me, 

—  my  trusty  maid  Gubbins,  and  Thomas  Coachman, 
a  very  steady,  elderly  man,  long  in  the  service  of  j 
my  late  papa,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prym,  D.  D.,  prebendary 
of  Dulchester,  and  rector  of  Great  Tithington,  of  j 
whose  savings  I  was  sole  heiress.  Although  Thomas, 
from  old  habit,  is  still  called  “  Coachman,”  I  do  not  | 
keep  a  carriage,  preferring  to  hire  one  when  re-  | 
quired,  and  the  man  takes  care  of  the  garden,  I 
besides  officiating  in  a  domestic  capacity  as  a  kind 
of  butler.  Maid  and  man  are  old  and  faithful  at¬ 
tendants,  and  I  felt  their  presence  a  sort  of  pro¬ 
tection. 

I  w.as  to  travel  to  Paris  by  easy  stages,  taking  two 
days  for  the  journey,  and,  on  arriving  there,  I  in¬ 
tended  to  dnve  straight  to  the  house  of  a  married 
friend,  an  old  school-fellow  (if  the  term  “  fellow  ” 
can  be  applied  to  a  lady,  without  disrespect),  now 
Mrs.  Trimmles,  of  the  Avenue  de  rimperatrice. 
Champs  Elys^es.  I  meant,  of  course,  to  take  apiart- 
ments  for  myself,  but  1  dreaded  the  enormous  prices 
and  distracting  noise  of  an  hotel  crowded  with  e^er 
excursionists.  I  was  very  glad,  therefore,  to  accept 
the  hospitable  invitation  of  Marion  Trimmles, — 
how  odd  it  seemed  to  call  her  anything  but  Marion 
Freeman,  as  when  we  learned  French  and  wore  the  ! 
backboard  in  the  same  class!  —  to  make  her  house 
my  head-quarters  while  looking  out  for  something 
suitable.  Mr.  Trimmles,  who  is  a  good  sort  of 
person,  but  not  very  well-bred,  though  considered 
as  a  catch  for  Marion,  having  a  large  fortune,  made  ! 
somehow  out  of  government  contracts,  and  who  is  ! 
older  than  his  wifc,  and  lives  in  Paris  to  please  her,  1 1 
seconded  her  invitation  in  what  I  admit  was  a  very  !  I 
hearty  manner.  And  so,  with  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  baggage,  —  since  it  would  not  do  to  appear  in 
such  a  place  as  Paris  without  an  ample  wardrobe,  — 
and  with  the  good  wishes  and  hopeful  predictions 
of  my  friends,  I  started  for  the  Continent. 

During  the  first  portion  of  the  journey  there  was 
nothing  to  record.  The  degrading  miseries  of  the 
sea-passage,  the  two  hours  consumed  in  which  seemed 
to  me  to  be  elastic,  and  to  be  equal  to  two  of  the 
longest  of  long  days  that  I  had  ever  spent;  the 
prying  of  the  French  custom-house  officers  into 
trunks  and  bo.xes,  —  these  topics  are  too  trite  to  be 
worth  dilating  upon.  I  only  know  that  I  shuddered 
when  first  I  saw  a  hyrid  foreigner  —  a  male  person, 
with  a  glazed  hat  am  mustachios  —  plunge  his  pre¬ 
suming  paws  into  the  midst  of  my  wearing  apparel, 
and  could  hardly  suppress  a  shriek  as  I  saw  my  all-  I 
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8orts-of-thing8  —  of  which  a  man  is  supposed  to  know,  I 
and  ought  to  know,  nothing  —  tossed  over  and  towzled 
about,  and  held  up  for  inspection  in  the  most  brazen 
style.  But  I  will  say  that  these  whiskered  officials 
were  vastly  polite  to  me,  in  their  impertinent,  smirk¬ 
ing,  foreign  way,  and  did  not  seize  anything,  although 
poor  Gubbins  was  unjustly  suspected  of  being  a  fe¬ 
male  smuggler,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  indignity 
of  a  search,  but  at  my  intercession  was  permitted  to 
pass  on.  Then  Thomas,  as  I  am  told  is  the  case 
with  most  English  men-servants  abroad,  grumbled  a 
good  deal,  and  was  perpetually  losing  himself  here, 
and  getting  left  behind  there,  so  that  I  grew  quite 
weary  of  hunting  after  him  and  interpreting  for  him, 
and  began  to  wish  I  had  left  him  and  Gubbins  (who 
was  tearfiil  and  resigned,  and  gave  herself  the  most 
provoking  airs  of  being  a  martyr)  at  home.  I  was 
wrong,  though.  Before  my  feet  were  on  the  Paris 
pavement,  I  had  cause  to  be  thankful  that  those 
two  true  and  trusty  creatures  had  accompanied 
me. 

The  dusk  of  evening  was  fast  closing  in  already 
when  we  arrived  at  Amiens,  and  there,  of  course, 
we,  the  passengers  by  the  tidal  express  from  Bou¬ 
logne,  had  to  alight  and  change  trains.  The  notice, 
“  For  Ladies  Only,”  though,  of  course,  it  was  in 
French,  affixed  to  the  door  of  a  first-class  compart¬ 
ment,  caught  my  eye.  “  Ouvrez,  Monsieur,  s’il  vous 
plait,”  I  said  to  a  slim  young  guard,  who  held  a  key 
m  hb  hand.  He  pulled  open  the  door  with  a  jerk. 
“  Madame  will  be  alone,”  he  said,  “  alone  all  the  way. 
She  will  have  the  carriage  to  herself  up  to  Paris.” 
I  got  in  accordingly,  and  Gubbina  and  Thomas  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  me  comfortable,  and  to  hand  me  in 
my  portable  property,  —  hoQ,  dressing-case,  cloaks, 
shawls,  packet  of  sandwiches,  guide-books,  and  all. 

I  travel  with  a  good  deal  of  light  luggage,  becau.se, 
although  it  makes  the  getting  in  and  out  of  the  car¬ 
riage  a  work  of  time,  and  although  one  is  always 
wretched  for  fear  of  forgetting  something,  one  never 
knows  what  one  may  want,  —  fancy-work,  or  a  book, 
or  a  smelling-bottle,  —  and  it  is  best  to  be  prepared. 
Then  my  man  and  maid  went  to  take  their  own  seats 
in  the  second-class,  at  some  little  distance,  and  pres¬ 
ently  the  train  started. 

“  Well,  this  is  nice,”  said  I,  as  I  settled  myself 
snugly  in  a  well-padded  comer,  and  drew  a  shawl 
around  my  knees,  —  “  this  is  nice.  AVe  unprotected 
females,  as  they  call  us,  have  the  best  of  it.”  I  said 
this  in  a  kind  of  self-satisfied  soliloquy,  ivs  the  train 
rattled  on  through  the  thickening  darkness.  AVe 
were  clear  of  Amiens  by  this  time,  station,  city,  ram¬ 
parts,  and  bifurcation,  and  were  rushing  very  fast 
through  a  lonely  country,  where  great  rushy  pools, 
sullen  sheets  of  water  that  looked  lead-colored  in  the 
dim  light,  were  the  most  conspicuous  objects  of  the 
landscape.  A  bare,  blurred  landscape  it  was,  with 
only  here  and  there  a  white  cottage  or  a  stunted  tree 
to  break  the  dull  uniformity  of  swamp  and  pasture. 
It  was  not,  you  may  be  sure,  the  beauty  of  the  pros¬ 
pect  that  had  prompted  my  remark,  but  the  fact  that 
the  train,  on  account  of  the  Exhibition,  I  suppose, 
was  very  full.  There  were  large  families,  and  young 
men,  and  married  couples,  and  queer  Russian-looking 
voyagers  in  black  lambskin  caps  and  furred  boots, 
but  I  was  the  only  lady  travelling  alone,  and  whilst 
the  rest  were  squeezed  and  shouted  at,  and  thrust  in 
anywhere,  I,  in  my  solitary  dignity,  had  elbow-room 
and  to  spare.  Hence  my  remark.  But  what  was 
my  horror  to  hear,  or  to  think  I  heard,  a  heavy  sigh, 
in  answer  to  my  words ! 

A  sigh  it  most  unmistakably  was,  and  yet  I  was 


alone  in  the  carriage;  I  glanced  round  to  assure 
myself  of  the  fact  Yes!  Undoubtedly  I  had  all 
the  eight  seats  fbr  my  own  especial  accommodation. 
Tliere  lay  my  cloaks,  my  bag  (best  solid  morocco 
leather,  silver  mounted,  and  fitted  with  a  Bramah 
lock,  a  most  convenient  bag,  in  which  I  kept  my 
keys,  my  purse,  and  a  few  other  indispensable  ar¬ 
ticles),  and  my  parasol,  umbrella,  and  dressing- 
case.  Nothing  was  disturbed.  AVho  then  h^ 
heaved  the  deep  sigh  that  had  followed  so  imme¬ 
diately  upon  my  little  outbreak  of  self-congratula¬ 
tion?  Either  my  senses  must  have  played  me 
false,  or  I  myself  must  have  sighed  without  know¬ 
ing  it.  Fancy  is  capable  of  strange  pranks,  and 
this  is  a  specimen  of  them,  thought  I ;  but  at  that 
very  moment  I  heard  a  low  sound,  something  be¬ 
tween  a  groan  and  a  growl,  and  then  a  rustling  noise 
that  appeared  to  procee<l  from  beneath  the  seat  op¬ 
posite  to  me,  and  on  the  elastic  cushions  of  which 
my  feet  were  comfortably  reposing.  I  snatched 
them  away,  now,  —  my  feet,  I  mean,  —  more  ab¬ 
ruptly  than  was  consistent  with  the  elegant  placidi¬ 
ty  that  I  had  always  maintained  to  be  the  true  de¬ 
portment  for  a  gentlewoman.  I  w.os  sure,  this  time, 
that  my  ears  had  not  deceived  me. 

But  what  could  be  the  origin  of  the  extraordinary 
sounds  that  had  thus  broken  in  upon  my  revery  ? 
The  idea  of  ghosts  I  sternly  rebuked.  I  have 
always,  as  a  rule,  set  my  fiice  against  ghosts.  I  am 
a  sound  churchwoman,  I  hope,  and  not  superstitious, 
and  I  have  never  countenanced  any  of  the  idle  talk 
of  the  younger  generation  of  my  neighbors  with 
regard  to  spirit-knocks  and  table-turning,  things 
which  I  am  certain  my  late  lamented  father.  Dr. 
Prym,  would  never  have  permitted  in  his  parish. 
Besides,  though  I  have  heard  of  haunted  houses,  I 
never  did  happen  to  hear  of  a  haunted  railwajr- 
carriage.  The  notion  was  preposterous.  But  again 
came  the  same  sound,  the  growl  this  time  predomi¬ 
nating  over  the  groan,  and  the  stealthy,  rustling 
noise  increased,  and  I  saw  the  valance  opposite  to 
mo  shake  violently.  I  grew  excessively  nervous. 
AVhat  had  I  got  for  a  fellow-traveller  ?  Then  the 
idea  flashed  upon  me  that  the  creature  concealed 
beneath  the  drab  drapery  in  front  of  me  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  dog,  slyly  placed  there  by  some  dishonest 
master  who  preferred  to  make  the  company  carry 
his  canine  favorite  gratis  to  providing  quarters  for 
him  in  the  regular  doggery,  or  whatever  they  call  it. 

There  was  some  relief  in  that  supposition,  but, 
even  then,  my  position  was  far  from  being  an  agree¬ 
able  one.  I  am  one  of  those  jiersons  who  dislike 
dogs,  except,  of  coui'se,  in  their  proper  place.  And 
their  proper  place  is  not  where  I  am.  I  have  all  my 
life,  too,  had  a  lively  fear  of  hydrophobia,  and  the 
idea  that  a  strange  dog  —  and  a  large  one,  to  judge 
by  the  disturbance  that  it  made  in  dragging  itself 
over  the  floor  —  was  boxed  up  with  me,  and  with  no 
one  to  keep  it  in  order,  was  very  unwelcome.  AVhat 
might  the  brute  do,  if  irritated  I  I  determined  to  be 
conciliatory  and  yet  on  the  .alert,  so  that  while  I 
picked  up  my  parasol  as  the  readiest  weapon  I 
could  find  in  case  of  a  sudden  rush,  I  said,  in  a 
coaxing  tone,  —  “  Poor  fellow  !  pooty  fellow  I  good 
dog !  ”  A  hoarse  gurgling  noise,  resembling  the 
deep  harsh  gurrh !  gurrh !  that  I  once  heard  from 
two  savage  mastiffs,  worrying  one  another  at  the 
comer  of  the  street,  replied  to  my  endearments,  and 
already  in  imagination  I  felt  the  beast’s  sharp  teeth 
close  upon  my  ankle,  but  in  sugared  accents  I  re¬ 
sumed,  “  Poor  fellow,  poor  —  ”  when  I  beheld  k 
sight  that  stopped  the  words  on  my  lips,  froze  the 
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in  the  carriage.  I  say,  what ’s  that  ?  Sandwiches, 
by  George !  ”  and  the  fellow  pounced  upon  the 
packet,  neatly  done  up  in  white  paper,  that  lay  on 
the  seat  in  front  of  mine,  and  began  to  eat  as  vora¬ 
ciously  as  if  he  had  been  on  short  commons  for  a 
week. 

“  I ’m  half  starved  ;  hungry  as  a  hawk,”  he 
growled  out,  with  his  mouth  full;  “and  so  would 
any  fellow  be  that  had  been  hunted  up  and  down, 
and  forced  to  hide  behind  haystacks,  as  I  have.  It 
was  touch  and  go  with  me  in  Amiens.  I ’d  have 
been  grabbed  before  to-morrow,  if  I ’d  not  seen  this 
carriage  in  a  siding,  under  a  shed,  with  the  door 
open,  and  a  Mrter  trimming  the  lamp.  I  overheard 
one  of  the  French  beggars  say  this  was  to  be  part 
of  the  train,  and  lucky  it  wiu  I  learned  some  of  their 
lingo  when  I  was  —  never  mind  that !  Got  a  drop 
of  comfort  with  you,  ma’am  ?  —  rum,  gin,  brandy  V 
I ’m  not  nice,”  (which  last  word,  however,  he  pro¬ 
nounced  “  nash,”  but  I  guessed  his  meaning^. 

I  felt  ready  to  faint.  “  You  are  very  welcome  to 
the  sandwiches,”  said  I,  “  but  as  for  ardent  spirits,  I 
am  sorry  that  1  cannot  meet  your  wishes.  As  a 
lady  —  ” 

“  Ah  !  but  you  look  just  the  sensible,  easy  sort  of 
lady  to  have  a  flask  of  something  comfortable  along 
with  you,”  said  the  man,  with  an  incredulous  grin. 
“  What ’s  that  in  the  little  basket  ?  It  looks  like  a 
bottle,  don’t  it  ?  ”  and  he  very  coolly  drew  the 
basket  over  towards  him  as  he  spoke,  and  removed 
the  wicker-covered  bottle  within. 

But  the  bottle  contained  nothing  more  tempting 
than  eau  de  cologne,  and  my  (ree-and-easy  new  ac¬ 
quaintance  laid  it  down  with  an  oath.  “  I  should 
have  been  the  better  for  a  raw  nip !  ”  he  said,  sulk¬ 
ily,  and  then  he  jumped  up  and  peered  through  the 
glass  into  the  night  We  bad  just  passed  the  lights 
of  a  small  station  at  which  the  express  made  no  halt 
There  was  a  long  and  awkward  silence.  It  was 
broken  by  the  intrusive  stranger.  He  had  taken 
up  my  Bradshaw,  which  lay  among  my  other  port¬ 
able  articles,  and  was  fluttering  over  the  leaves : 
“  This  train  stops  but  once,”  he  muttered  to  him¬ 
self  ;  “  we  shall  get  to  Creil  presently.”  My  heart 
was  in  my  mouth,  as  it  were,  when  I  heard  this,  and 
remembered  that  we  were  approaching  the  large 
junction  that  he  had  named.  We  should  make  a 
halt  there,  and  if  I  could  but  keep  this  savage  in 
good  humor  until  within  reach  of  help,  then  —  He 
seemed  to  read  my  thoughts,  for  he  bent  forward, 
looking  fixedly  at  me  the  while,  and  gripped  me  by 
the  wrist  with  a  force  that  matde  me  give  a  little 
scream.  There  was  a  black  bruise  left  behind  by 
the  grasp  of  his  hard  hand,  a  bruise  that  I  showed 
to  sympathizing  friends  for  a  month  afterwards. 
“  No  nonsense,  ma’am,  for  I  won’t  stand  it  1  ”  he 
said,  threateningly ;  “  when  we  get  to  that  station, 
you  ’ll  please  to  sit  as  still  —  do  you  hear  ?  —  as  if 
you  were  a  waxwork.  Beckon  to  a  porter,  call  the 
guard,  speak  one  word  above  your  breath,  and  see 
what  comes  of  it !  ”  “  What  right  have  you  —  ”  I 
began,  doing  my  best  to  pluck  up  a  little  spirit ;  but 
he  cut  me  short.  “  Might ’s  right  in  a  job  like  this,” 
he  said,  very  gruffly,  and  with  so  fierce  a  look  that 
I  gave  up  all  ideas  of  opposition,  and  began  to  sob. 
But  even  this  consolation  was  denied  me,  for  the 
man  said,  angrily,  that  he  “  wished  I ’d  leave  off 
that  row :  he  nated  snivelling.”  And  I  was  forced 
to  be  calm. 

My  tyrant  now  pulled  his  soft  felt  hat  down  over 
his  brows,  and,  leaning  back  in  his  place,  seemed  to 
be  either  half  asleep  or  deep  in  thought.  I  sat 


watching  him  as  a  half-dead  mouse  might  eye  a  cat. 
The  train  flew  on,  racing  towards  Creil.  My 
thoughts  were  as  busy  as  my  limbs  were  inert. 
Who,  or  what,  was  this  man  ?  What  had  he  done? 
And,  more  interesting  still,  from  a  personal  point  of 
view,  what  was  he  going  to  do?  That  he  was  in 
dread  of  pursuers  of  some  kind,  I  knew,  but  whether 
he  was  nying  from  officers  of  justice,  or  asylum 
warders,  or  private  enemies,  I  knew  not. 

Creil  at  last.  Creil  with  all  its  lights,  its  large 
station ;  lamps  flashing,  bells  ringing,  trains  rum¬ 
bling  to  and  fro,  stir  and  bustle  in  plenty.  We 
rolled  in,  and  came  to  a  jangling  stop ;  and  there 
was  opening  of  carriage  doors,  and  sound  of  cheerful 
voices,  and  alighting  of  passengers,  and  wheeling  up 
of  barrow-loads  of  luggage.  But  I  sat  as  still  and 
as  mute  as  if,  to  use  my  despot’s  own  words,  1  had 
been  a  waxwork  indeed.  Fear  silenced  me  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  if  I  had  been  deaf  and  dumb,  and  I  let 
the  opportunity  pass  by  without  one  single  cry  for 
help,  one  effort  to  call  for  a  rescue.  My  terrible 
fellow-traveller  chuckled  ogreishly  as  the  last  door 
was  slammed,  as  the  whistle  sounded,  and  off  went 
the  train  again,  bound  for  Paris.  “  Now,  miss,  or 
ma’am,  whichever  you  may  be,  there ’s  time  enough 
for  us  to  settle  our  little  affairs  before  we  get  to 
Paris.  You  seem  a  sensible,  tidyish  old  girl,  and 
I ’m  sure  you  won’t  make  any  unnecessary  fuss. 
I ’m  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with !  ” 

As  the  wretch  made  the  above  remarks,  he  drew 
out  his  silver  hunting  watch,  opened  it,  and  looked 
at  it  as  if  he  were  computing  the  number  of  minutes 
that  remained  to  him.  “  Lots  of  time !  ”  he  observed, 
putting  up  his  watch.  What  did  the  monster  mean  ? 
I  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  fainted,  but  did  not  dare  to  permit  myself  so 
much  as  a  slight  hysterical  attack.  The  case  was 
too  serious  for  such  palliatives.  Did  he  mean  to 
murder  me  ?  I  could  not  tell.  He  was  a  live  riddle, 
beyond  my  guessing.  When  vexed,  he  was  ferocious 
enough,  but  it  was  a  facetious  sort  of  ferocity  after 
all,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  he  did  not  frighten  me 
more  by  leering  and  chuckling,  as  if  he  had  been  an 
ogre  indeed,  than  a  solemn  and  melodramatic  villain 
could  have  done.  It  was  with  a  keen  and  a  melan¬ 
choly  interest  that  I  suffered  ray  thoughts  to  stray 
to  Rhododendron  Villa,  the  home  that  I  should 
perhaps  never  see  again ;  to  my  garden  blooming  in 
beauty;  my  azalias;  my  velvet  lawn,  and  glossy 
shrubbery;  my  birds,  twittering  behind  their  cage 
wires ;  and  poor  Tibby,  most  faithful  of  cats,  whose 
smooth  white  fur  her  mistress  would  never  more 
caress.  How  I  regretted  m^  pusillanimity  in  not 
calling  for  help  at  Creil  station !  Here  I  was  now, 
as  much  alone  with  this  man,  mad  or  felonious,  as  if 
we  had  been  cast  away  together  on  some  desolate 
island.  , 

The  man  seemed  to  be  in  no  particular  hurry. 
He  was  master  of  the  situation,  and  he  knew  it.  He 
had  drawn  a  thiek  parcel,  wrapped  in  leather,  from 
his  breast-pocket,  and  for  several  minutes  he  sat 
poising  and  fingering  this,  as  if  to  satisfy  himself 
that  its  contents  were  yet  intact.  Then  he  replaced 
it,  and  turned  to  me,  watch  in  hand :  “  Time  ’sup!” 
he  said,  briskly ;  “  we  must  look  sharp,  now.”  Any 
one  might  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather. 
The  crisis  had  come.  Perhaps  in  a  few  more  mo¬ 
ments  I  should  be  hurled,  dead  or  dying,  out  of  the 
doorway  of  the  carriage,  and  my  bones  crushed  to 
splinters  beneath  the  grinding  iron  wheels.  “  0, 
my  good  man  I  ”  I  began,  but  my  tongue  seemed  to 
refuse  its  office.  The  tyrant  laughed,  but  not  in  the 
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same  way  as  before.  Evidently,  as  we  drew  near 
to  Paris,  he  was  himself  growing  fidgety  and  ill  at 
ease.  “  Hark  ye,  ma’am,”  he  said,  lussing  the  words 
like  a  snake  into  iny  ear ;  “  I ’m  a  desperate  man. 

I ’m  drove  and  hunted  till  I  don’t  care  what  I  do,  so 
as  I  can  only  pull  through,  if  you  choose,  the  little 
matter  of  business  can  be  got  over  quietly  and  in  a 
friendly  spirit.  But  I ’d  as  soon  swing  lor  a  sheep 
as  a  lamb,  so  make  up  your  mind,  — yes,  or  no  ?  ” 

“  Anything,  —  anything  ladylike !  ”  I  gasped  out, 
feebly.  “  You 've  hit  it,”  said  the  stranger,  with  an 
undeserved  admiration  for  my  supposed  astuteness. 
“  And  pretty  sharp  you  must  be  to  find  out  what 
I ’m  driving  at.  Kow  don’t  you  scream,  or  any  of 
that.  Hold  your  hands  out,  together,  —  so !  ”  And 
he  produced  a  red  handkerchief,  in  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeded,  deftly,  to  form  the  noose  of  a  sli|)-knot.  To 
bind  my  hands  together  was  clearly  bis  intention. 

Such  power  of  resistance  as  there  was  in  me  rose 
wildly  up.  “  No,  I  won’t !  ”  I  screamed  out.  “  Touch 
me,  at  your  peril.  I — ”  It  was  useless.  My  pro¬ 
test  and  my  kicking  (for  I  am  certain  I  did  kick, 
and  vigorously)  went  for  nothing.  In  one  moment 
I  found  my  hands  squeezed  together,  and  my  wrists 
tied  as  firmly  as  if  my  captor  had  never  in  his  life 
done  anything  but  handcuff  other  people.  I  shrieked 
and  shrieked  again,  almost  cracking  my  voice  in  my 
frantic  efforts  to  establish  a  communication  with  the 
guard.  No  one  heard  me  or  heeded  me,  of  all  the 
hundreds  whirling  up  to  Paris  in  my  nominal  com¬ 
pany.  And  in  a  minute  more  I  was  gagged,  gagged 
with  my  own  white  pocket-handkerchief  and  a  square 
of  unfinished  Berlin  wool-work,  that  the  miscreant 
snatched  up  from  the  same  basket  that  had  contained 
the  wicker-covered  bottle.  I  knew  there  were  nee¬ 
dles  left:  sticking  in  it,  and  I  shuddered,  but  the 
thing  was  done  so  quickly  that  I  had  no  time  for 
remonstrance. 

By  this  we  were  near  enough  to  Paris  for  my  be-' 
wildered  eyes  to  distinguish  the  glow  of  sullen  light 
that  always  heralds  one’s  approach  to  a  great  city, 
and,  as  we  rushed  on,  the  myriads  of  yellow  lamps, 
like  so  many  fiery  eyes,  began  to  twinkle  and  glim¬ 
mer  through  the  night.  I  sat,  idly  watching  them, 
as  I  have  heard  that  condemned  persons  sometimes 
count  the  spikes  of  the  dock  or  the  curls  of  the 
judge’s  wig.  Every  moment  might  be  my  last. 
When  I  looked  round  again,  my  tormentor  had 
metamorphosed  his  personal  appearance  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  would  have  struck  me  speechless,  even 
without  the  aid  of  the  gag.  He  had  taken  up  a 
large  black  silk  cloak  of  mine,  a  cloak  which  I  had 
often  worn  in  going  out  on  foot,  to  drink  tea  with 
my  neighbors  in  summer,  and  which  I  called  a  ca¬ 
lash.  This  he  had  wrapped  round  him  so  as  to 
make  it  resemble  the  skirt  of  a  dress,  and  over  it  he 
wore  my  cashmere  paletot,  braided  in  jet,  with  a 
great  Scotch  shawl  draping  his  shoulders.  He  had 
a  pocket  looking-glass  in  his  hand,  by  the  help  of 
which  he  contemplated  his  own  features  with  a  self- 
satisfied  smirk,  while  he  adjusted  a  silk  neck-scarf, 
with  fringed  ends,  so  as  to  hide  his  shaggy  beard. 
Was  he  mad,  or  — 

Before  I  could  frame  a  conjecture  he  turned,  and 
with  unceremonious  haste  transferred  my  bonnet, 
—  a  lilac  bonnet,  with  black  marabou  feathers  and 
rich  bugle  trimming  —  from  my  head  to  his  own.  It 
was  done  rapidly,  and  so  roughly  that  I  felt  doubly 
thankful  that  my  hair  is  really  and  truly  my  own,  as 
otherwise  it  might  have  followed  the  bonnet.  He 
tied  the  strings  under  his  chin,  with  a  hasty  jerk, 
and  drew  down  the  tluck  veil,  so  as  to  hide  his  face. 


Thus  accoutred,  the  wretch  might  have  been  mis¬ 
taken,  on  a  cursory  view,  for  a  tall,  powerfhl,  gren¬ 
adier  sort  of  female  the  rather  that  he  ])nt  on  what 
he  doubtless  considered  as  a  mincing  and  delicate 
air,  and  held  down  his  head,  as  if  practising  a  part. 
But  the  reason  of  this  outrageous  travesty  was 
beyond  me.  A  madman’s  freak  it  might  be,  but 
then  — 

Bang  !  bang  !  bang !  I  heard  the  thud  of  the  buf¬ 
fers,  as  carriage  after  carriage  came  to  a  halt,  beside 
a  brilliantly-lighted  platform,  under  the  lofty  iron 
roof  of  an  enormou-s  station.  Paris !  Yes,  we  had 
arrived,  with  sounding  of  the  steam-whistle,  and 
tinkle  of  telegraph-bells,  and  gleaming  of  lamp-sig¬ 
nals,  and  instantly  began  the  roar  and  clang  that 
attends  the  arrival  of  a  long  train  at  such  a  place  as 
Paris ;  trucks,  porters,  passengers,  all  in  motion  at 
once,  reclaiming  luggage,  collecting  family  parties, 
and  bawling  for  the  missing.  Mechanically,  as  the 
man  let  down  the  window,  I  tried  to  thrust  out  my 
head.  “  Not  if  I  know  it,”  said  the  ruffian,  between 
his  teeth,  and,  seizing  a  long  scarlet  shawl,  that 
Gubbins  had  persuaded  me  to  take  with  me,  he 
half  dragged,  half  pushed  me  to  the  other  side  of 
the  carriage,  and  bound  me  with  the  shawl  to  the 
projecting  arm  of  the  partition.  “  Keep  still,  if 
you  ’re  wise,”  he  said,  hoarsely ;  and  then  adding  in 
a  lighter  tone,  “  I  must  borrow  the  bag,  too,  —  wish 
you  a  good  night,  ma’am !  ”  opened  the  door,  and 
gently  re-closing  it  when  outside,  tripped  with  the 
greatest  effrontery  across  the  lighted  platfonn,  car¬ 
rying  my  bag  (solid  morocco,  suver  mounted),  and 
wearing  my  bonnet,  calash,  &c.,  while  I,  their  own¬ 
er,  sat  in  helpless  bondage  in  a  comer  of  the  car¬ 
riage. 

Before  long,  a  thrill  shot  through  me,  as  I  heard 
Thomas  Coachman’s  well-known  voice  asking  gruff¬ 
ly,  “  Where ’s  missus  ?  ”  I  was  within  earshot  of 
friends  then,  and  no  longer  defenceless.  But  to  my 
horror,  Gubbins  replied,  —  “  There  she  goes  !  yon¬ 
der.  What  a  hurry  she ’s  in,  too  !  Come,  Thom¬ 
as  !  ”  “  That ’s  never  she,”  grumbled  Thomas,  with 

a  fine  intelligence  that  did  him  infinite  credit ; 
“  that ’s  not  our  Miss  Prunella,  that  great  gawky 
maypole,  striding  along  like  a  Cochin  China  fowl,  I 
tell  you  !  ”  But  my  faithful  Gubbins  was  positive. 
She  would  swear  to  her  mistress ’s  Scotch  shawl,  she 
said,  among  a  thousand ;  and  she  dragged  Thomas 
off  through  the  crowd.  Words  could  never  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  my  feelings,  left  thus  deserted,  for  that  those 
two  trusty  followers  of  mine  had  gone  in  pursuit  of 
my  will-o’-the-wisp  of  a  shawl,  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  impostor,  I  did  not  doubt.  But  it  was  in  vain 
that  I  tried  to  extricate  myself  from  my  bonds  ;  in 
vain  that  I  essayed  to  call  to  my  humble  friends,  be¬ 
twixt  whom  and  myself  the  distance  widened  at 
every  instant.  I  could  produce,  thanks  to  the  com¬ 
pleteness  with  which  the  gag  had  been  arranged,  no 
sound  louder  than  the  gurgling  cry  of  some  drown¬ 
ing  person,  while,  fastened  as  I  was  to  the  wood¬ 
work  of  the  partition,  I  resembled  a  fixture  of  the 
company’s  rolling  stock,  more  than  a  lady  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  social  consideration. 

Gradually  the  crowd  thinned,  the  noise  decreased, 
the  bustle  dwindled,  and  the  porters  went  com¬ 
posedly  about  their  regular  work  of  “  breaking  up  ” 
(I  believe  I  use  the  correct  expression)  the  now 
empty  train.  I  heard  a  man  come  scrambling  along 
the  roofs  of  the  carriages,  to  extinguish  the  lamps, 
no  doubt,  for  the  light  overhead  was  abruptly  put 
out,  and  I  was  left  in  total  darkness,  shivering  in  a 
comer  of  the  compartment  I  say  shivering,  be- 
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cause,  though  by  the  almanac  the  month  was  May, 
to  judge  by  my  feelings  it  might  hare  been  Feb¬ 
ruary.  It  was  one  of  those  raw  chill  evenings  of 
which  we  had  so  many  in  the  spring  of  this  year, 
and  I  trembled,  not  only  with  fear,  but  with  cold  as 
well.  But  I  was  quite  powerless  even  to  call  for 
assistance,  and  the  lamps  were  put  out,  and  the 
axles  tapped  with  a  hammer,  and  the  coupling 
chains  and  screws  undone,  and  the  train  divided 
into  sections,  like  an  eel  beneath  the  cook’s  chop¬ 
per,  without  any  one’s  being  aware  that  the  com¬ 
partment  “  For  Ladies  Only  ”  had  still  an  involun¬ 
tary  occupier. 

Presently  two  men  arrived,  summoned  by  a 
third,  and  my  carriage  was  pushed  along  the  rails, 
placed  on  what  I  believe  is  called  a  turn-table,  and 
slowly  spun  round.  Then  there  was  a  click  and 
a  je»,  and  the  men  stood  panting  and  resting  after 
their  exertions. 

Lively  fears  came  pressing  now,  like  a  hideous 
phantasmagoria,  on  my  wretched  brain  as  I  sat 
alone  in  the  darkness.  What  would  become  of 
me  ?  I  gathered  from  what  I  heard  of  the  discourse 
of  the  men  at  work  on  the  train,  that  the  carriage 
of  which  I  was  a  most  unwilling  tenant  was  to  be 
put  aside  (“  shunted  away  ”  is  I  am  told  the  techni¬ 
cal  English  phrase)  as  not  immediately  wanted. 
Here  was  a  pleasant  prospect.  I  should  be  left  in 
some  out  of  the  way  shed,  in  some  dreary  store¬ 
house,  in  a  crypt,  or  a  tunnel,  or  some  patch  of  neg¬ 
lected  ground,  lumbered  with  rusty  engines  and 
disused  carriages,  and  there  I  might  starve  to  death, 
or  be  murdered  by  thieves,  or  perhaps  eaten  by 
rats.  I  had  read  shocking  things  of  the  rats  of 
Paris,  and  there  I  was,  dumb,  while  one  cry  would 
save  me.  Allans!  en  route!"  exclaimed  one  of 
the  porters,  and  the  carriage  was  pushed  on  a  yard 
or  so. 

I  made  a  violent  effort  to  proclaim  my  presence. 
In  vain.  “Guggle!  guggle!  guggle!”  such  were 
the  only  sounds  that  I  comd  frame,  and  for  a  min¬ 
ute  or  two  I  continued  guggling  like  an  insane 
soda-water  bottle,  and  then  ceased,  exhausted,  de¬ 
spairing. 

Gubbins  it  was,  my  faithful  Gubbins,  that  s.aved 
me  after  all.  Her  voice  was  sweeter  than  mu.sic  in 
my  ears,  as  the  door  was  tom  open,  and  by  the  bright 
yellow  glare  of  several  lanterns  I  saw  my  two 
worthy  creatures,  and  with  them  half  a  dozen  of 
railway  officials,  led  by  a  man  in  uniform,  with  “  In¬ 
terpreter”  embroidered  on  his  gold-laced  cap. 
Amid  exclamations  and  outcries  I  was  released  and 
helped  to  alight.  The  bandage  round  my  wrists 
was  untied ;  the  gag  was  taken  from  ray  mouth ; 
and  then  I  let  my  head  fall  on  the  sympathetic 
shoulder  of  Gubbins,  and  enjoyed  for  the  first  time 
the  luxury  of  a  good  cry.  “  But  whatever  has  come 
to  you,  ma’am  'i  Where ’s  your  bonnet  ?  ”  was  my 
maid’s  very  natural  question.  And  then,  rather  in¬ 
coherently,  I  suppose,  I  told  my  story.  The  inter¬ 
preter  listened  to  it  with  great  eagerness.  “  Hein !  ” 
tie  said ;  “  that  famous  rascal,  the  etcroc,  that  the 
English  detectives  have  been  watching  for,  must 
have  been  the  purioiner  of  the  bonnet.  Parbleu  ! 
Madame  will  have  to  repeat  all  this  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  police.” 

And  an  agreeable  promenade  I  had  of  it,  acro.^^ 
the  rails,  and  along  the  lighted  platform,  where  every 
one  connected  with  the  station  came  out  to  stare  at 
mv  bonnetless  head  and  disordered  hair,  and  gener¬ 
ally  scared  and  crumpled  appearance.  I  must  have 
looked  more  like  some  dishevelled  virago  fresh  from 


a  street  affray  than  anything  else,  as  I  was  brought 
into  the  office  of  the  commissary  of  police,  where  I 
found,  not  merely  that  functionary  and  his  agents, 
with  their  swords  and  cocked  hats,  but  two  English 
detective  officers,  from  Scotland  Yard,  in  plain 
clothes.  There  was  a  dreadful  fuss,  taking  of  depo¬ 
sitions,  reading  over  of  answers,  questioning  without 
end,  but  at  last  the  truth  dawneu  upon  me. 

The  man  —  the  monster  to  whom  my  misfortunes 
were  due  —  turned  out  to  be  a  runaway  cashier  of 
some  great  ironworks,  near  Bradford  in  Yorkshire. 

He  had  gone  off  with  nearly  nineteen  hundred  1 
pounds  in  gold  and  notes,  the  prop-rty  of  his  em-  ' 
ployers,  and  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  obtained  1 
his  jiost  by  means  of  a  forged  character,  and  was  an  | 
old  offender,  well  known  to  the  police.  lie  had 
been  tracked  as  far  as  Amiens,  where  he  narrowly 
escaped  capture  by  concealing  himself  near  the  rail¬ 
way  station  and  selecting  a  moment  When,  unob¬ 
served,  he  was  able  to  slip  into  a  railway  carriage 
and  ensconce  himself  under  the  valance,  whence  he 
had  emerged  in  the  manner  I  have  described.  Guess¬ 
ing  pretty  accurately  that  his  pursuers  would  be  on 
the  look-out  for  him  at  the  Paris  terminus,  he  had 
formed  the  bold  and  crafty  design  of  muffling  him¬ 
self  in  my  spare  wearing  apparel,  and  in  this  dis¬ 
guise  of  getting  unsuspected  out  of  the  station.  And 
in  this,  thanks  to  the  crowd  and  the  bustle,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  only  too  well.  He  gave  the  slip  to  the  de¬ 
tectives,  and  I  have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  an  account  of  his  apprehension. 

It  was  very  late  when  I  was  permitted  to  leave 
the  police  office,  and  as  my  keys  were  all  in  the 
bag  which  the  swindler  had  earned  off,  along  with 
my  bonnet  and  other  things,  so  that  I  was  un^le  to 
open  my  trunks  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  octroi 
employees,  while  my  purse  and  railway  ticket  were 
gone  with  my  keys,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  present 
myself,  in  my  present  disreputable  attire,  bonnetless 
and  untidy,  at  my  friend’s  house.  Mr.  Trimmles  is 
not  a  man  of  refined  sympathies,  and  he  afterwanls 
received  the  tale  of  my  hairbreadth  escape  with  such 
unfeeling  merriment  as  to  cause  me  to  be  thankful 
that  I  had  not  made  a  laughing-stock  of  myself  by 
going  direct  to  Marion’s  abixle,  as  I  had  meant  to  do.  i 
I  went  therefore  to  an  hotel,  and  tremendous  as 
the  sum  total  of  my  bill  for  three  days  certainly  was, 
and  heavy  as  were  the  extortions  to  which  I,  along  | 
with  multitudes  of  my  countrymen,  had  to  submit  i 
during  my  month’s  survey  of  the  Exhibition,  I  cared  j 
less  for  them  than  I  could  have  believed  possible,  ! 

§lad  and  grateful  as  I  was  to  have  got  as  well  as  I  j 
id  out  of  that  nightmare  of  a  journey  (I  shall  shun  | 
carriages  labelled  “  For  Ladies  Only,”  in  future,  as 
a  hydrophobic  patient  shuns  cold  water)  never  to  be  j 
forgotten,  by  Prunella  Prym  or  any  of  her  circle  of  j 
Cheltenham  society,  to  the  last  day  of  their  lives. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

THE  DESERTION  OF  THE  BOTS. 

“  Let  me  introduce  my  friend  and  travelling 
companion,  Count  Boginsky,”  said  Arthur  to  his 
father. 

“  I  am  delighted  to  know  you,  sir,”  said  Silcote, 
frankly  and  pleasantly.  I  hear  from  Arthur  that 
you  are  actually  good  enough  to  come  to  the  war 
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with  ns  as  cicerone.  It  is  a  piece  of  good  luck  on 
which  we  could  not  possibly  have  reckoned.” 

“  Nor  I  either,”  said  Boginsky.  “  I  shall  really 
believe  that  times  are  going  to  change  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  with  me.” 

“  They  are,  sir,  they  are,”  said  the  Squire.  “  Be¬ 
lieve  it,  sir,  that  these  great  concussions  shake  things 
into  their  places.  We  are  going  to  see  a  very  great 
thing,  sir.  I  begin  to  imagine  a  very  great  thing 
indeed.  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Austria,  for  I  tell  you 
honestly  that,  with  all  her  political  folly,  I  have  a 
sneaking  kindness  for  Austria.  But  the  world  will 
gain.” 

“  Tlien  you  are  perfectly  sure  that  Austria  is  to  be 
beaten  ?  ” 

‘‘  In  the  nature  of  things.  Do  you  doubt  ?  Her 
cause  is  not  just.” 

“  She  fights  well,  however,”  said  Boginsky,  “  and 
her  cause  is  as  just  now  as  it  was  in  ’49,  when  she 
won.  I  think  it  a  very  doubtful  business  Indeed, 
sir.” 

“  No  ?  do  you,  really  ?  ”  said  the  S<]uire,  pacing 
the  room  excitedly.  “  My  dear  Archy,  he  thinks  it 
doubtful.  I  don’t  know  which  I  would  like  best : 
to  have  Tom  back  among  us  again,  thrashed  heart- 
iljr  and  repentant ;  or  to  have  him  come  cranking  in 
victorious.  Heaven  help  the  Frenchman  that  gets 
in  his  path.  You  think,  sir,  that  it  will  be  a  case  of 
the  Devil  among  the  tailors,  then  V  ” 

“  I  beg  panlon,”  said  the  puzzled  Boginsky. 

“  My  father  means  that  there  will  be  a  great  strug¬ 
gle,”  explained  Arthur. 

“  Uniloubtedly,”  said  Boginsky.  “  Taking  the 
Austrian  army  altogether,  and  considering  the  won¬ 
derful  mixture  of  tribes,  almost  of  nations,  in  its 
ranks,  I  rank  its  personal  valor  higher  than  that  of 
any  army  in  Europe.  Of  the  Pmssian  army  1  can 
say  nothing,  as  it  has  not  been  mobilized  for  above 
forty  years;  but,  looking  at  the  performances  of 
other  European  armies,  I  rank  the  personnel  of  the 
Austrian  army  as  high  as  any,  even  as  high  as  the 
British.” 

“  Do  you  rank  us  first,  then  V  ”  said  the  Squire. 

“  It  is  our  habit  to  do  so.  Your  little  army  is  al¬ 
ways  in  practice.  Your  nation  is  never  at  peace. 
Amongst  your  little  army  of  140,000,  there  are  in 
each  regiment  at  least  ten  men  to  each  company 
who  have  been  under  fire.  You  fail  in  handling 
large  bodies  of  men,  because  none  but  your  In<lian 
officers  ever  have  the  chance  of  doing  that,  and  they 
seem  to  be  carefully  shelved.  But  I  rank  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  your  army  as  the  first  in  Europe ;  with 
them  I  put  the  pick  of  the  French  and  Russians, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Austrians.  England  and  Aus¬ 
tria  have  no  inferior  regiments,  and  no  men  whom 
they  will  use  able  to  leail  their  armies.  France  and 
Russia  would  beat  them  by  generalship.” 

“  And  Italy  ?  ”  said  Silcote,  pleased  and  inter¬ 
ested. 

“  Italia  is  not  yet,”  said  Bt^nsky ;  “  she  may  be 
next  month,  next  year,  fifty  years  hence ;  but  she  is 
not  yet.  We  go  to  see  the  dice  thrown  for  her.” 

“I  should  like  to  have  seen  a  red-coated  regi¬ 
ment  or  two  in  the  hurly-burly,”  said  the  Squire. 
“  Merely  on  sentimental  grounds.” 

“  One  would  have  liked  to  see  the  red-coats  also, 
we  democrats,”  said  Boginsky,  “but  it  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  of  England.  England  has  accepted  democ¬ 
racy  as  the  breath  of  her  nostrils  only  in  a  modified 
form  as  yet,  but  the  sacred  spirit  will  show  itself 
perfect.  England’s  mission  is  to  disseminate  de¬ 
mocracy  in  new  lands ;  with  regard  to  the  old  ones. 


we  dispense  with  her.  It  is  I,  and  such  as  I,  who 
carry  the  fiery  cross  over  land.  We  are  contented 
with  her,  and  we  love  her,  if  she  will  fulfil  her 
special  mission  of  carrying  it  by  sea.” 

“  Do  you  know,”  said  the  Squire,  “  that  this  is 
wonderfully  interesting  ?  But  it  is  sad  nonsense,  I 
doubt,  Archy ;  is  it  not  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Arthur. 

“  Then  give  us  some  more  of  it,”  said  the  Squire 
to  Boginsky.  “  He  is  my  spiritual  director,  you 
know.  I  spent  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  on  his 
education  to  fit  him  for  the  post.  If  he  approves  of 
it,  give  us  some  more.  To  help  you.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  fat  man  ?  ” 

“  Cavour  ?  ” 

“  Heavens,  no !  Don’t  talk  any  nonsense  about 
him.  The  stout  man  on  the  gray  horse.” 

“  He  will  be  King  of  Italy ;  and  I  object  to  kings 
as  a  rule.  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  I  must  change 
the  conversation,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  delivering 
myself  of  a  war  mission  which  should  have  been 
e.xecuted  before  ?  ” 

“  You  look  grave.  Is  anything  wrong  ?  ” 

“I  think  that  nothing  is  wrong,^said  Boginsky. 

“  But  that  very  much  depends  on  how  you  will  take 
it.  Have  you  seen  your  grandson,  Reginald,  since 
last  night  V  ” 

“  No.  At  my  time  of  life  I  have  given  up  all  idea  j 
of  being  treated  with  proper  respect  by  boj's.  I  had  j 
concluded  that  he  and  his  cousin  James  had  gone  | 
for  an  expedition  into  the  country',  to  get  out  of  my  i 
w.ay.”  ' 

**  1  pointed  out  to  your  grandson,  and  to  James 
Sugden,  that  they  were  not  behaving  well,  but  I  ! 
could  make  no  impression  on  them  whatever.  Mr.  j 
Sugden  w.as  spokesman,  and  gave  me  my  coinmis-  ■ 
sion  to  Mr.  Arthur.  He  said  that  they  were  cx-  i 
ceedingly'  sorry  to  cause  any  annoyance,  but  that  | 
they  had  made  up  their  minds,  and  to  save  words,  i 
hacl  done  it  secretly,  because  they  knew  that  James’s  ' 
mother  (the  beautiful  gray-haire<l  lady,  I  believe) 
and  the  Squire  would  have  objected  to  it,  and  would 
not  have  permitted  it  for  a  moment.” 

“  What  have  the  two  young  fools  done  now,  then, 
in  the  name  of  confusion  ?  ”  demanded  the  Sejuire.  j 
“  They  requested  me  to  point  out  the  fact,”  con¬ 
tinued  Boginsky,  unheeding  him,  but  going  through 
his  commission,  “  that  women  would  be  in  the  way, 
ami  that  they  were  determined  to  see  it ;  and  also 
that  they  had  plenty  of  money  for  the  j)resent,  and 
that,  when  it  ran  short,  they  would  send  to  you  for 
more.” 

“  This  story  begins  to  hold  together,”  said  the 
Sfjuire ;  “  I  can  quite  understand  this  part  of  it. 

No  doubt  they  will.  But  what  have  they  done  ?  ” 

“  Then,  as  a  last  resource,  having  msed  all  my  own 
arguments,  I  appealed  to  the  Colonel  himself.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  that  Reginald  was  risking  your 
good  favor  by  taking  such  a  step,  and  that  James 
Sugden’s  mother  had  only  just  arrived  from  Eng¬ 
land.  He  laughed  at  me.  He  said  that  it  was 
good  for  them,  and  took  them  away.  I  never  yet 
got  the  best  of  my  friend  Frangipanni.” 

“  Frangipanni !  ”  exclaimed  the  Sijuire.  “  What 
on  earth  has  he  been  doing  with  my  boys  ?  What 
Midsummer  madness  is  this  ?  ” 

“  Count  Frangipanni  is  colonel  of  the  1 8th  regi¬ 
ment  of  the  Sanlinian  light-horse,*  which  marched 


*  Not  to  dopiirs  brave  men  of  their  Klocy,  even  hr  a  moment, 
in  a  work  of  Action,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  men  of  Oenes-  | 

trello  were  the  regiment  at  Montferrat  (with  some  squadrons  of  ' 

other  regiments)  under  command  of  General  Sonnaa.  I 
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separated  from  them  by  a  long  ditch  and  a  few 
shaped  stones  at  regular  intervals.  Beyond,  and 
close  to  them,  was  a  handsome  collection  of  Italian 
buildings ;  a  church  notably  ;  an  inn  ;  a  larger  build¬ 
ing  than  eitlier  of  these,  probably  a  country  gentle¬ 
man’s  house;  all  noble-looking,  of  yellow  stone, 
with  red  roofs  and  dormer  windows;  behind  all  a 
Tooded  hill.  It  was  a  place  which  the  idlest  tourist 
would  like  to  sketch,  with  or  without  an  incident. 
They  were  lucky  enough  to  see  a  remarkable  inci¬ 
dent,  but  were  much  too  scared  to  introduce  it  into 
their  landscape. 

Their  friends  were  well  in  sight  on  their  right, 
and  it  was  dinner-time  with  them  as  with  James 
and  Reginald;  yet  their  friends  were  taking  no  din¬ 
ner  whatever.  Their  friends  the  Sardinian  cavalry 
were  on  the  move  again,  and  soon  passed  them  along 
the  road  at  a  foot  pace. 

“  Shall  we  go  with  them  ?  ”  said  Reginald. 

“  We  can  soon  catch  them  up,”  said  James.  “  We 
will  finish  our  sketches.” 

And  so  they  finished  them. 

It  was  late  when  they  had  finished  them,  and  they 
wanted  their  supper.  They  bethought  them  of  go¬ 
ing  over  to  the  group  of  houses  which  they  had 
been  sketching,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  One 
of  these  they  found  was  a  rather  good  inn,  the  land¬ 
lord  of  wliich  was  perfectly  willing  to  receive  them. 
He  remarked  to  them,  had  they  understood  Italian, 

“  Live  men  to-day,  dead  men  to-morrow.  An 
inn  to-day,  a  hospital  the  day  after.  Come  in, 
gentlemen,  but  pay  beforehand;  the  dead  do  not 
pay,  as  a  rule.” 

Tliey  understood  his  demand  of  payment  before¬ 
hand,  and  satisfied  him.  Then  they  had  their  su[)- 
per,  and  discussed  whether  it  was  worth  while  or  not 
to  follow  Count  Frangipanni  and  his  light  horse  so 
late.  They  could  easily  tbllow  him  in  the  morning, 
they  agreed,  and  the  quarters  were  good.  So  they 
stayed,  and  went  out  in  the  front  of  the  inn  to  smoke. 

The  jollity  of  their  march  seemed  to  have  de¬ 
parted.  None  of  the  officers  from  the  battalion  of 
French  which  was  lying  so  close  to  them  were  swarm¬ 
ing  in  and  out  of  the  inn,  as  is  their  custom.  There 
was  none  of  that  brisk,  merry,  good-humored  bab¬ 
ble  between  officers,  men,  ancl  civilians  which  makes 
the  arrival  of  a  French  regiment  so  agreeable.  The 
officers  seemed  all  to  be  lying  down  by  the  brook 
with  their  men  to-night,  thinking  of  quite  other 
things  than  absinthe  and  dominos.  Our  friends 
began  to  get  sorry  that  they  had  not  gone  on  with 
Frangipanni’s  light  horse. 

Only  one  French  officer  was  in  front  of  the  inn 
when  they  sauntered  out  to  smoke,  —  a  thickset 
man,  with  a  gray  mustache  and  shaven  cheeks,  with 
the  scarlet  side  of  his  cloak  turned  outside,  and  much 
gold  about  him,  who  also  walked  up  and  down  smok¬ 
ing.  “  Evidently,”  said  James,  “  a  swell ;  the  very 
man  to  consult.”  If  he  had  known  that  it  was 
General  Forey  it  would  not  have  made  much  differ¬ 
ence  ;  for,  if  he  had  ever  known,  he  had  completely 
forgotten,  what  General  Forey  had  done,  or  had  left 
undone.  How  many  of  my  readers  remember  ? 

James,  cap  in  hand,  and  schoolboy  French  in  his 
mouth,  went  up  to  General  Forey,  and  confided  to 
him  that  they,  two  young  English  artists,  were 
travelling  with  Frangipanni’s  light  horse,  and  had 
got  left  TOhind.  The  General,  also  cap  in  hand, 
told  him  politely  that  if  he  remained  where  he  was 
he  would  be  extremely  likely  to  meet  his  friends. 
Messieurs  of  the  Sardinian  light  horse,  once  more  ; 
and  BO  bowed  himself  politely  out  of  the  audience. 


They  saw  soon  afterwards  that  he  was  joined  by 
two  stafi'-oflicers,  that  his  orderly  brought  his  horse 
from  the  stable,  and  that  he  rode  sharply  off,  in  the 
direction  by  which  they  had  come. 

They  lay  in  the  field  in  front  of  the  house  till  it 
was  late,  and  then  went  to  bed  and  slept  c]uite 
(juietly.  They  had  no  Italian,  either  of  them,  or 
might  have  learnt  much.  In  the  morning,  trust¬ 
ing  to  the  f'rench  fieueral’s  opinion  that  their 
friends  would  return  by  the  same  route,  they  quiet¬ 
ly  had  their  breakfast,  went  across  the  road,  and 
lay  in  the  shade  of  a  mulberry-tree,  smoking,  and 
touching  up  their  sketches. 

There  was  the  broad  and  dusty  road,  divided 
from  the  field  by  shaped  stones ;  beyond,  the  yel- 
low-and-red  pile  of  buildings,  one  of  which  was 
their  inn ;  beyond,  the  pleasant  wooded  hill ;  to  the 
left,  heights  crowned  with  important-looking  build¬ 
ings.  And  now  came  their  incident. 

In  a  cloud  of  dust  their  friends  of  the  Sardinian 
light  horse  came  along  the  highway  at  a  slinging 
trot  the  way  they  had  gone,  fulfilling  General  Fo- 
rey’s  prediction.  Our  youths  knew  nearly  every  face 
in  the  regiment,  and  a  merrier  set  of  fellows  they 
had  never  seen ;  yet  every  face  was  grave  enough 
now.  The  last  man  who  passed  them  was  F'rangi- 
panni,  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  regiment  passed 
them  about  three  hundred  yards,  and  then,  at  a  few 
notes  of  the  bugle,  wheeled  each  man  in  his  own 
ground,  and  was  at  once  formed  in  column  of  squad¬ 
rons  on  the  road;  Frangipanni,  having  wheeled 
with  them,  standing  sole  and  solitary  at  their 
head. 

For  a  few  minutes  there  was  silence.  The  Sar¬ 
dinian  light  horse  had  scarcely  settled  themselves 
in  their  places  when  the  silence  was  broken. 
James  and  Reginald  were  still  innocently  looking  at 
their  old  friends,  drawn  up  across  the  road,  and 
trying  to  make  out  the  faces  of  the  officers  who 
were  most  familiar  to  them,  when  they  were  star¬ 
tled  by  the  infinitely  inharmonious,  yet  deeply  ter¬ 
rible,  crashing,  trampling,  and  clanking  of  another 
regiment  of  cavalry,  approaching  along  the  high  road 
from  their  left. 

Reginald  saw  them  first,  for  James  was  st.aring 
at  Frangipanni.  “Here  is  another  regiment,”  said 
Reginald,  “all  in  white.  These  will  be  the 
French.” 

James  looked  round  once,  and  shook  him 
fiercely  by  the  shoulder.  “  Get  up !  ”  he  said, 
“  here  are  the  Austrians  upon  us,  and  we  are  in  the 
thick  of  the  whole  thing.” 

“  The  who  V  ”  said  Reginald. 

“The  Austrians,  you  ass,”  said  James.  “Get 
up,  will  you!”  Who  in  heaven  or  earth  would 
ever  have  thought  of  this  ?  Run,  scud,  get  out  of 
the  way,  get  on  your  legs  at  any  rate,  and,  if  we 
get  involved  in  it  keep  your  arms  above  your  head, 
and  keep  on  your  feet.  Get  hold  of  a  stirrup  if 
you  can,  but  run  with  the  horses,  and  get  out  of  it 
as  quick  as  you  are  able.  By  Jove,  who  would 
have  thought  of  this  ?  ” 

Reginald,  though  he  scarcely  understood  what 
was  coming,  behaved  very  well.  He  ran  with 
James  some  ten  yards  into  the  meadow,  and  then 
they  both  turned  to  look  on  war  itself,  as  few  have 
looked  on  it. 

The  Austrians  halted.  They  knew  that  the 
French  were  there,  and  the  French  had  got  a  ter¬ 
rible  prestige  since  the  Crimea,  which  they  have 
maintained.  The  Austrian  colonel  halted  his  men 
for  one  instant,  and  rode  forward  towards  the 
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ravine  alone  before  them  all  to  see  if  the  concealed 
French  could  be  tempted  into  opening  fire  at  him. 
He  went  within  pistol-shot  of  Count  Frangipanni; 
but  the  French  know  the  business  of  war,  and  he 
saw  nothing  but  the  Sardinian  regiment  of  light 
horse. 

“Look  at  that  glorious  Austrian  colonel,”  said 
James  to  Reginald.  “  There  is  a  man  who  don’t 
mind  death.  1  wish  to  heaven  that  their  cause  was 
better.  Watch  that  Austrian  colonel.  Did  you 
ever  see  such  a  noble  fellow  in  your  life  ?  See  how 
he  sits  his  horse ;  I  confess  that  my  principles  would 
give  way  under  the  influence  of  such  a  man.” 

“  1  think  1  know  him,”  said  Reginald. 

“  What  are  they  going  to  do  V  ”  said  the  excited 
James.  “  Viva  Italia  1  By  heavens,  our  fellows 
are  going  to  chaipi !  ” 

Who  gave  the  order  for  the  first  charge  at  Genes- 
trello,  Tom  Silcote  or  Aurelio  Frangipanni  ?  The 
result  is  the  same.  A  thousand  men  on  each  side, 
mounted  on  horseback,  with  drawn  swords  in  their 
hands,  in  column  of  troops,  rode  fiercely  at  one 
another,  trying  to  slay  one  another,  happily  witli  little 
eflect.  The  first  two  troops  on  either  side  got  them¬ 
selves,  to  a  certain  extent,  bruised,  shaken,  and  cut 
about  with  swords ;  while  the  rearwanl  troops  drew 
rein,  and  did  nothing  until  the  bugle  gave  the  word 
to  the  Italian  cavalry  to  right  about  face,  which 
they  did  accordingly. 

Count  Frangipanni  and  Colonel  Silcote,  however, 
seemed  rather  loath  to  part,  for  each  had  found  in  the 
other  a  goo<l  swordsman.  For  full  half  a  minute, 
after  the  Italian  retreat  had  sounded,  these  two 
were  alone  together,  fencing  cautiously  and  keenly, 
yet  with  apparently  perfect  gootl-humor.  Colonel 
Silcote  was  the  first  to  rein  his  horse  back  and  say, 
“  You  must  follow  your  men.  Colonel.  Your  major, 
seeing  you  so  busy,  has  sounded  the  retreat.”  Fran¬ 
gipanni  saluted  politely,  smiled,  and  trotted  ofl'  after 
his  regiment,  while  the  Austrians  prepared  to  ad¬ 
vance. 

“  Our  fellows  are  beaten,  then  ?  ”  said  .lames,  with 
an  air  of  discontent.  “  I  cannot  see  why ;  they 
seemed  to  do  quite  as  well  as  the  others ;  but  1  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Major  knows  4rhat  he  is  about.  Fran¬ 
gipanni  gave  no  orders.  There  goes  my  Austrian 
colonel  off  at  a  sling  trot  after  them.  I  hope  he 
won’t  come  to  grief.” 

“  Your  Austrian  colonel,  you  turncoat !  ”  saiil 
Reginald. 

“  Yes,  mine,”  said  James,  emphatically.  “  I  like 
the  look  of  that  man.  I  would  go  to  the  Devil  after 
that  man.” 

“  lie  is  one  of  the  accursed  Tedeschi,”  said  Regi¬ 
nald.  “  What  would  our  comra»les  say  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,  and  I  don’t  care,”  replied  .Tames. 
“  He  is  a  much  finer  fellow  than  any  of  the  Italians, 
except  Frangipanni.  He  saved  Frangipanni  from 
being  taken  prisoner.  I  he.ard  him  give  himthe  ollice 
to  cheese  it,”  went  on  .James,  reproducing,  in  his 
admiration,  a  very  old  London  vulgarism.  “  That 
man  is  a  noble  gentleman,  if  he  were  fifty  Tedeschi.” 

“  So  he  is,”  said  a  voice  apparently  from  high 
up  in  the  air.  “  You  never  s.aid  a  truer  word  than 
that,  James  Sugden.  Who  ever  dared  to  say  that 
he  was  not  ?  Do  you  remember  the  night  when 
he  carried  you,  a  poor  bruised  and  bleeding  little 
hind,  into  Silcotes,  away  from  the  poachers,  and 
made  your  fortune  at  the  expense  of  his  own  ‘i  ” 

To  turn  and  find  our  old  friend,  the  Princess,  — 
sitUng  on  a  tail  bay  horse,  in  a  blue  riding  skirt,  with 
a  white  bodice,  a  wideawake  hat  and  cock’s  feath¬ 


ers,  and  a  revolver  at  her  right  pommel,  —  was  a 
very  small  surprise.  After  having  looked  on,  at 
twenty  yiirds’  distance,  at  a  charge  of  cavalry,  in  i 
which  some  eight  were  killed,  and  some  twelve  left 
howling  and  moaning  in  the  road,  one  is  not  inclined 
to  be  surprised  at  anything.  .Tames  merely  took  off 
his  hat,  and  said,  “  Madam,  I  scarcely  hope<l  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here.”  Reginald  said 
nothing  whatever,  but  stared  at  his  aunt,  open- 
mouthed. 

“  I  dare  say  not,”  she  answered.  “  I  am  follow¬ 
ing  Colonel  Sileote’s  regiment.  How  did  you  come 
here  ?  ” 

“  We  came  with  the  Sardinian  lighthorse,  sketch¬ 
ing,  my  lady.” 

“  You  might  have  been  in  better  company,”  s.iid 
the  Princess.  “Why  did  you  not  come  on  onr 
side  ?  ” 

“  Our  sympathies  are  Italian,  my  lady.  Do  I 
understand  you  that  the  colonel  we  saw  just  now 
was  Colonel  Silcote  ?  ” 

“  Did  you  not  recognize  him  ?  ” 

“  I  do  now.  Reginald,  you  said  that  you  thought 
you  knew  him.  But  I  should  scarcely  have  recog¬ 
nized  my  own  father,  in  such  a  place,  and  in  such  a 
uniform.” 

“  Are  you  here  on  foot  ?  Where  are  your 
horses  ’?  ” 

“  Across  the  road,  my  lady.” 

“  You  had  better  get  them.  Is  there  any  force 
of  French  on  this  brook  here,  the  Fossagazzo  ?  ” 

“  I  decline  to  answer  that  question,  my  Lady,” 
said  .Tames.  “  Reginald,  I  hope  you  were  not  going 
to  speak.  Hold  your  tongue,  sir.  How  dare  you  ?  ” 

“  Well,  1  suppose  you  are  right,”  said  the  Prin¬ 
cess,  good-humoredly.  “  Here  comes  Urban ;  we 
shall  know  soon.  Hark !  there  is  infantry  there, 
and  French  infantry.  You  might  have  told  me 
without  doing  any  harm.  They  are  in  force,  are 
they  not?  IsitForey?  Get  your  horses,  you  young 
fools,  get  your  hor-ses,  and  come  back  across  the 
road  to  me  again.  Do  not  lose  a  moment.” 

They  ran  across  and  got  out  their  horses  and  were 
back  with  her  in  less  than  five  minutes,  abandoning 
their  heav^  baggage ;  lor  their  was  a  sound  in  their 
ears,  tiimihar  to  us  now,  which  they  had  never  heard 
before. 

Rapid  musketry  firing.  At  first  only  crackling 
like  tlie  burning  of  the  gorse  on  the  hills  above  St 
Mary’s,  but  growing  heavier  every  moment,  until  it 
roared  out  in  heavy  crashes,  which  shook  the  air 
even  where  they  stood,  and  brought  a  few  heavy 
drops  of  rain  from  the  summer  clouds  which  floated 
overhead.  When  they  got  back  to  her  they  found 
her  in  the  same  position,  gazing  intensely  at  the  dip 
in  the  broad  dusty  road  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
their  right,  from  which  came  furious  volleys  of 
musketry,  and  a  general  raging  confusion,  which 
showed  them  that  they  had  pushed  too  far  for  safe¬ 
ty,  and  were  actually  at  the  very  point  where  the 
armies  would  decide  their  first  struggle. 

The  Princess  was  perfectly  calm.  “  Tell  me, 
.Tames  Sugden,  as  a  gentleman  to  a  lady,  is  Forey 
there  ?  ” 

And  .James  answered,  “  I  believe  he  is,  my 
lady.” 

“  In  force  ?  ” 

“  I  decline.”  ‘ 

“  You  are  right.  Well,  with  his  present  reputa¬ 
tion,  he  will  fight  hard  to  regain  his  former  one. 
You  will  take  care  of  a  poor  old  woman  in  case  the 
poor  Tedeschi  are  beaten  back  ?  ” 
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“  My  lady,  I  am  entirely  at  your  service,”  said 
James. 

“  You  will  keep  with  me,  then  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,”  said  James. 

“  The  Italians  would  murder  me,  and  you  are 
well  repandu  among  them.  Keep  by  me.  I  hold 
you  on  your  honor  as  a  gentleman.” 

“  Here  come  the  Austrians  back  again,”  exclaimed 
James. 

And  indeed  the  cavalry  were  returning  along  the 
road  in  some  confusion,  followed  by  their  tVienos  of 
the  light  hoi'sc.  At  the  same  moment,  possibly  the 
very  nrst  rifled-cannon  bullet  ever  fired  in  anger 
tore  up  the  ground  near  the  Princess,  and  covered 
her  with  dust. 

“  VVe  may  as  well  move  a  little  farther,”  she  said  ; 
**  this  is  too  close  to  be  pleasant.” 

It  was  a  very  reasonable  suggestion ;  so  they 
trotted  along  till  they  were  fairly  past  the  village 
of  Genestrelio,  and  then  paused  and  looked  about 
them. 

Opposite  to  them  were  two  abrupt,  rounded,  and 
partly  wooded  hilb,  about  half  a  mile  off*,  the  one  on 
their  right  crowned  by  a  single  large  building  with 
a  campanile,  the  one  to  the  left  by  a  village  with 
another  campanile.  A  small  hollow  divided  the  two 
hills,  and  they  saw  that  the  French  army,  battalion 
after  battalion,  was  already  swarming  up  the  right- 
hand  hill  towards  the  solitary  building,  under  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  solitary  building,  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  the  village  on  the  other  hill. 

The  firing  got  more  fast  and  furious  every  mo¬ 
ment.  The  right-hand  hill  was  rapidly  blackening 
with  the  swarming  French,  who  were  bringing  up 
artillery ;  and  far  away  some  Sardinian  cavalry  were 
seen  charging  up  the  hill.  The  first  hill  seemeil  to 
be  doomed,  in. which  case  there  seemed  but  small 
chance  for  the  second. 

Genestrelio  was  carried  too,  for  the  roar  grew 
louder  and  nearer,  and  broken  regiments  began  to 
pass  them,  from  which  men  fell  out,  and  sat  down 
and  Ix'gan  feebly  and  pitiably  to  try  to  get  at  their 
wounds.  It  was  certainly  time  to  move,  for  the 
cannon  shot  were  ripping  and  crashing  amongst  the 
trees,  and  the  summit  of  the  first  hill  was  a  mere 
raging  volcano.  And  which  way  were  they  to  go, 
except  away  from  the  French  ? 

As  they  went,  they  saw  the  village  on  the  second 
hill  carried;  and  lo,  it  was  evening,  and  the  day 
had  passed  like  an  hour.  The  battle  of  Montebello 
was  over  and  won.  Night  was  coming  on,  and  the 
Austrians  were  in  retreat.  They  had  “felt”  for  the 
French,  and  had  found  them.  Montebello  showed 
pretty  clearly  which  way  the  campaign  was  to  go. 
if  they  were  unable  to  hold  such  a  position  as  that, 
what  would  be  the  result  elsewhere  V 

[To  be  continued.] 


MORRIS’S  “LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JASON.” 

BV  ALOERXON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

The  hardest  work  and  the  highest  that  can  be 
done  by  a  critic  studious  of  the  right,  is  first  to  dis¬ 
cern  what  is  good,  and  then  to  discover  how  and  in 
what  way  it  is  so.  To  do  this  office  for  any  man 
during  his  life  is  a  task  always  essentially  difficult, 
sometimes  seemingly  ungracious.  We  demand  of 
the  student  who  stands  up  as  a  Judge,  to  show  us  as 
he  best  may,  how  and  why  this  man  excels  that, 
what  are  the  stronger  and  what  the  weaker  sides  of 
his  attempted  or  achieved  work  when  set  fairly  by 
the  work  of  others.  For  if  in  some  one  point  at 


least  it  does  not  exceed  theirs,  it  is  not  work  of  a 
high  kind,  and  worthy  of  enduring  study.  Who  is 
to  say  this,  who  is  to  prove  it,  we  have  first  to  find 
out ;  and  found  out  it  must  be,  if  criticism  is  to  be 
held  of  more  account  than  the  ephemeral  cackle  of 
casual  praisers  and  blamers ;  if  it  is  to  be  thoughtful 
and  truthful,  worthy  the  name  of  an  art,  handmaid 
of  higher  arts.  Now,  as  a  rule,  men  are  mistrustful 
of  one  who  takes  leave  to  Judge  the  work  of  a  fel¬ 
low-workman.  And  not  without  reason  or  show  of 
reason ;  for  no  verdicts  more  foolish  or  more  false 
have  been  delivered  than  some  of  those  passed  by 
poet  upon  poet,  by  painter  upon  painter.  Nor  need 
this  be  taken  as  proof  of  anything  base,  or  partial, 
or  jealous  in  the  speaker’s  mind.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  at  once  widely  and  well.  For  example,  could 
Byron  and  Wordsworth  have  judged  better  of  each 
other’s  work,  each  might  have  lost  something  of  fit¬ 
ness  for  his  own.  It  is  a  hard  law,  but  a  law  it  is. 
Against  this,  however,  a  counter  truth  not  less 
grave  than  this  must  be  weighed. 

We  do  not  appeal  to  men  ignorant  of  politics  for 
a  verdict  on  affairs  of  state,  to  men  unskilled  in 
science  on  a  scientific  ({uestion.  And  no  matter  of 
science  or  state  is  more  abstruse  and  hanl  to  settle 
than  a  question  of  art ;  nor  is  any  more  neeilful  to 
have  settled  for  us  in  good  time,  if  only  lest  accident 
or  neglect,  ignorance  or  violence,  rob  us  unaware  of 
some  precious  and  irrecoverable  thing,  not  known  of 
or  esteemini  while  safely  with  us.  Consider  what 
all  men  have  lost  already  and  forever,  merely  by 
such  base  means  as  these  ;  how  much  of  classic  work 
and  mediaival,  how  much  of  Greece,  of  Italy,  of 
England,  has  gone  from  us  that  we  might  have  kept. 
For  this  and  other  reasons  it  may  be  permissible,  or 
pardonable  at  least,  for  a  student  of  art  to  speak 
now  and  then  on  art ;  so  long  only  as  he  shall  speak 
honestly  and  carefully,  without  overmuch  of  assump¬ 
tion  or  deprecation. 

Over  the  first  fortunes  of  a  newly-bom  work  of 
art  accident  must  usually  preside  for  evil  or  for 
gooil.  Over  the  earliest  work  of  the  artist  whom  we 
are  here  to  take  note  of,  that  purblind  leader  of  the 
blind  presided  on  the  whole  for  evil.  Here  and 
there  it  met  with  eager  recognition  and  earnest  ap¬ 
plause  ;  nowhere,  if  I  err  not,  with  just  praise  or 
blame  worth  heeding.  It  seems  to  have  been  now 
lauded  and  now  decried  as  the  result  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  school  rather  than  a  man,  of  a  theory  or 
tradition  rather  than  a  poet  or  student.  Those  who 
so  judged. were  blind  guides  of  the  purblind;  re¬ 
versing  thus  the  undivine  office  of  their  god  Acci¬ 
dent.  Such  things  as  were  in  this  book  are  taught 
and  learnt  in  no  school  but  that  of  instinct  Upon 
no  piece  of  work  in  the  world  was  the  impress  of 
native  character  ever  more  distinctly  stamped,  more 
deeply  branded.  It  neeiled  no  exceptional  .acute¬ 
ness  of  ear  or  eye  to  see  or  hear  that  this  poet  held 
of  none,  stole  from  none,  clung  to  none,  as  tenant, 
or  as  beggar,  or  as  thief.  Not  as  yet  a  master,  he 
was  assuredly  no  longer  a  pupil. 

A  little  later  than  this  one  appeared  another  vol¬ 
ume  of  poems,  not  dissimilar  in  general  choice  of 
stories  and  subjects,  perfect  where  this  was  imper¬ 
fect,  strong  where  this  was  weak ;  but  strong  and 

Eerfect  on  that  side  alone.  All  that  was  wanting 
ere  was  there  supplied,  but  all  that  was  here  sup¬ 
plied  was  wanting  there.  In  form,  in  structure,  in 
composition,  few  poems  can  be  more  faultless  than 
those  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  few  faultier  than  those  of 
Mr.  Morris,  which  deal  with  the  legend  of  Arthur 
and  Guenevere.  I  do  not  speak  here  of  form  in  the 
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abstract  and  absolute  sense ;  fbr  where  this  is  want¬ 
ing,  all  is  wanting ;  without  this  there  can  be  no 
work  of  art  at  all.  I  speak  of  that  secondary  excel¬ 
lence  always  necessary  to  the  perfection,  but  not 
always  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  art. 

These  first  poenis  of  Mr.  Morris  were  not  mal¬ 
formed;  a  misshapen  poem  is  no  poem;  as  well 
might  one  talk  of  unnatural  nature  or  superhuman 
manhood ;  but  they  are  not  well  clad ;  their  attire 
now  and  then  has  been  huddled  on ;  they  have  need 
sometimes  of  combing  and  trimming.  Take  that 
one  for  example  called  King  Arthur’s  Tomb.  It 
has  not  been  constructed  at  all ;  the  parts  hardly  hold 
together ;  it  has  need  of  joists  and  screws,  props  and 
ratters.  Many  able  writers  of  verse  whom  no  mira¬ 
cle  could  endow  with  competence  to  do  such  work, 
would  have  missed  the  faults  as  surely  as  the  merits ; 
would  have  done  something  where  the  poet  has 
cared  to  do  nothing.  There  is  scarcely  connection 
here,  and  scarcely  composition.  There  is  hardly  a 
trace  of  narrative  power  or  mechanical  arrangement 
There  is  a  perceptible  want  of  tact  and  practice, 
which  leaves  the  poem  in  parts  indecorous  and  cha¬ 
otic.  But  where  among  other  and  older  poets  of  his 
time  and  country,  is  one  comparable  for  perception 
and  expression  of  tragic  truth,  of  subtle  and  noble, 
terrible  and  piteous  things  ?  where  a  touch  of  pas¬ 
sion  at  once  so  broad  and  so  sure  ?  The  figures 
here  given  have  the  blood  and  breadth,  the  shape 
and  step  of  life ;  they  can  move  and  suffer ;  their  re¬ 
pentance  is  as  real  as  their  desire  ;  their  shame  lies 
as  deep  as  their  love.  They  are  at  once  remorseful 
for  the  sin  and  regretful  of  the  pleasure  that  is  past. 
The  retrospective  vision  of  Launcelot  and  of  Guen- 
evere  is  as  passionate  and  profound  as  life.  Riding 
towards  her  without  hope,  in  the  darkness  and  the 
heat  of  the  way,  he  can  but  divert  and  sustain  his 
spirit  by  recollection  of  her  loveliness  and  her  love, 
seen  long  since  asleep  and  waking,  in  another  place 
than  this,  on  a  distant  night. 


“  Pale  in  the  (treen  sky  were  the  stars,  I  ween. 
Because  the  moon  shone  like  a  tear  she  shed. 
When  she  dwelt  up  in  heaven  a  wbiie  ago 
And  ruied  all  things  but  Ood.” 


Retrospect  and  vision,  natural  memories  and  spirit¬ 
ual,  here  coalesce ;  and  how  exquisite  is  the  retro¬ 
spect,  and  how  passionate  the  vision,  of  past  light 
and  color  in  the  sky,  past  emotion  and  conception 
in  the  soul !  Not  in  the  idyllic  school  is  a  chord 
over  struck,  a  note  over  sounded,  so  tender  and  sub¬ 
tle  as  this.  Again,  when  Guenevere  has  maddened 
herself  and  him  with  wild  words  of  reifroach  and 
remorse,  abhorrence  and  attraction,  her  sharp  and 
sudden  memory  of  old  sights  and  sounds  and  splen¬ 
did  irrevocable  days  finds  word  and  form  not  less 
noble  and  faithful  to  fact  and  lift.  The  first  words 
of  Arthur  bidding  her  cherish  the  knight  “  whom  all 
the  land  called  his  banner,  sword,  and  shield  ” ;  the 
long  first  pressure  of  Launcelot’s  lips  on  her  hand ; 
the  passionate  and  piteous  course  of  love  here  ended 
(if  ended  at  all)  above  the  king’s  grave  dug  in  part 
and  unwittingly  by  their  wrong-doing;  the  solitary 
sound  of  birds  singing  in  her  gardens,  while  in  the 
lists  the  noise  went  on  of  spears  and  shouts  telling 
which  knight  of  them  all  rode  here  or  there ;  the 
crying  of  ladies’  names  as  men  and  horses  clashed 
one  against  another,  names  that  bit  like  the  steel 
they  impelled  to  its  mark ;  the  agony  of  anger  and 
'horror  which  gives,  edge  and  venom  to  her  mem¬ 


ory,— 

“Banner  of  Arthur — with  black-hendrd  shield 
**  Sinister^wise  across  the  fair  gold  ground  ! 
Here  let  me  tell  you  what  a  knight  you  are, 


0  sword  and  shield  of  Arthur  I  you  are  found 
A  crooked  sword,  1  think,  that  leaves  a  scar 


**  On  the  bearer's  arm  so  be  he  thinks  it  straight,  — 
Twisted  Malay's  crease,  beautiful  blue-gray, 
Poisoned  with  sweet  fruit,  ^  as  he  found  too  late, 
My  husband  Arthur,  on  some  bitter  day ! 


**  O  sickle  cutting  harvest  all  day  long. 

That  the  husbandman  across  his  shoulder  hangs. 

And  going  homeward  about  evensong, 

Dies  the  next  morning,  struck  through  by  the  fangs ! "  * 


all  these  points  and  phases  of  passion  are  alike 
truly  and  nobly  rendered.  I  have  not  read  the 
poem  for  years,  I  have  not  the  book  at  band,  and  I 
cite  from  memory ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to 
swear  to  the  accuracy  of  my  citation.  Such  verses 
are  not  forgetable.  They  are  not,  indeed,  —  as  are 
the  Idyls  of  the  King,  —  the  work  of  a  dexterous 
craftsman  in  full  practice.  Little  beyond  dexterity, 
a  rare  eloquence,  and  a  laborious  patience  of  hand, 
has  been  given  to  the  one  or  denied  to  the  other.l 
These  are  good  gifts  and  great ;  but  it  is  better  to 
want  clothes  than  limbs. 

The  shortcomings  of  this  first  book  are  nowhere 
traceable  in  the  second  now  lying  before  us.  A 
nine  years’  space  does  not  lie  between  them  in  vain ; 
enough  has  been  learned  and  unlearned,  rejected 
and  attained.  Here,  indeed,  there  is  not  the  stormy 
variety,  the  lyric  ardor  of  thfe  first  book;  there  is 
not  the  passion  of  the  ballads,  the  change  of  note 
and  diversity  of  jxiwer,  all  that  fills  with  life  and  in¬ 
vigorates  with  color  the  artist’s  earlier  designs ;  for 
not  all  of  this  is  here  needed.  Of  passion  and 
humor,  of  impulse  and  instinct,  he  had  given  noble 
and  sufficient  proof  in  manifold  ways.  But  this 
“  Jason  ”  is  a  large  and  coherent  poem,  completed 
as  conceived ;  the  style  throughout  on  a  level  with 
the  invention.  In  direct  narrative  power,  in  clear 
forthright  manner  of  procedure,  not  seemingly 
troubled  to  select,  to  pick  and  sift  and  winnow,  yet 
never  superfluous  or  verbose,  never  straggling  or 
jarring;  in  these  high  qualities  it  resembles  the 
work  of  Chaucer.  Even  against  the  great  master 
his  pupil  may  fairly  be  matched  for  simple  sense  of 
right,  for  grace  and  speed  of  step,  for  purity  and 
justice  of  color. 

In  all  the  noble  roll  of  our  poets  there  has  been 
since  Chaucer  no  second  teller  of  tales,  no  second 
rhapsode  comparable  to  the  first,  till  the  advent  of 
this  one.  As  with  the  Greeks,  so  with  us ;  we  have 
had  in  lieu  of  these  a  lyric  and  a  tragic  school ;  we 
have  also  had  the  subordinate  schools,  gnomic  and 
idyllic,  domestic  and  didactic.  But  the  old  story- 
singers,  the  old  Saga-men,  we  have  no  more  heard 
of.  As  soon  might  we  have  looked  for  a  fresh  Odys¬ 
sey  from  southward,  a  fresh  Njala  from  northward. 
And  yet  no  higher  school  has  brought  forth  rarer 
poets  than  this.  “  But,”  it  is  said,  “  this  sort  of  po¬ 
etry  is  a  March  flower,  a  child  of  the  first  winds  and 
suns  of  a  nation  ;  in  May  even,  much  more  in  Au¬ 
gust,  you  cannot  have  it  except  by  forcing;  and 


*  Perlmps  in  all  this  noble  passage  of  poetry  there  is  nothing  no¬ 
bler  than  this  hitter  impulse  of  irony,  this  fiery  shame  and  rage  of 
repentance,  which  here  impels  Quenevere  to  humiliate  herself 
through  her  lover,  and  thus  consummate  the  agony  of  abasement 
**  False  and  fhtal  as  banner,  or  shield,  or  sword,  wherein  is  he  better 
than  a  peasant's  dangerous  and  vulgar  implement,  as  fatal  to  him  it 
may  be,  by  carelessness  or  chance,  as  a  king's  weapon  to  the  king  if 
handled  amiss?"  And  yet  for  all  this  she  cannot  but  cleave  to  himi 


through  her  lover  she  scourges  herself  \  it  is  suicide  in  her  to  slay 
him  ;  but  even  se  his  soul  must  needs  saved,  — so  as  by  fire. 


No  poet  about  to  start  on  his  course  ever  saw  for  himself  or  showed 
to  others  a  thing  more  tragic  and  more  true  than  this  study  of  noble 
female  passion,  half  selfless  and  half  personal,  half  mad  and  half  sane. 

t  The  comparison  here  made  is  rather  l^tween  book  and  book 
than  between  man  and  man.  Soth  poets  have  done  better  elsewhere, 
each  after  his  kind  *,  and  except  by  his  best  work  no  workman  can  be 
fairly  judged.  A  critic  who  should  underrate  either  would  be  coo- 
I  dem'oable  on  both  hands. 
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forcing  it  will  not  boar.  A  late  romance  is  a  hot¬ 
house  daffotlil.” 

And  so  indeed  it  must  usually  be.  But  so  it  is 
not  here ;  and  the  proof  is  the  poem.  It  could  not 
be  done,  no  doubt,  only  it  has  been.  Here  is  a  {mem 
sown  of  itself,  sprung  from  no  alien  seed,  cut  after 
no  alien  motlel ;  fresh  as  wind,  bright  as  light,  full 
of  the  spring  and  the  sun.  It  shares,  of  course,  the 
conditions  of  its  kind  ;  it  has  no  time  for  the  subtle¬ 
ties  and  hardly  room  lor  the  ardors  of  tragic  poe¬ 
try.  I’a.ssion  in  romance  is  of  its  nature  subordinate 
to  action ;  the  flowing  stream  of  story  hushes  and 
lulls  the  noise  of  its  gurgling  and  refluent  eddies 
with  a  still  {)redoniinance  of  sound.  To  me  it  seems 
that  there  has  here  Imen  almost  too  much  of  this. 
Only  by  rare  and  brief  jets  <loes  the  {met  let  out  tlie 
fire  of  a  potent  passion  which  not  many  others  can 
kindle  and  direct.  For  the  most  part,  the  river  of 
.  romance  flows  on  at  full,  but  keeping  well  to  its 
channel,  unvexed  by  rains  and  undisturbed  b^ 
whirl{mol8.  In  a  word  through  great  part  of  this 
{mem  there  is  no  higher  excellence  attempted  than 
that  of  adventurous  or  romantic  narrative  couched 
in  the  simplest  and  fittest  forms  of  {metry.  This  ab¬ 
stinence  is  certainly  not  due  to  im{mtence,  {mssibly 
not  to  intention,  more  probably  to  distaste.  Mr. 
Morris  has  an  English  respect  for  temperance  and 
reserve ;  good  things  as  drags,  but  not  as  clogs.  lie 
is  not  afraid  to  tackle  a  passion,  but  he  will  not 
move  an  inch  from  his  way  to  tackle  it.  Tragedy 
can  never  be  more  than  the  episo<le  of  a  romance, 
and  romance  is  rather  to  his  taste  than  naked  trage¬ 
dy.  He  reminds  us  of  the  knight  in  Chaucer,  cut¬ 
ting  sharply  short  the  monk’s  tragic  histories  as  too 
piteous  for  recital,  or  the  very  monk  himself  break¬ 
ing  off  the  detail  of  Ugolino’s  agony  with  a  reference 
to  Dante  for  those  who  can  endure  it. 

The  descriptive  and  decorative  beauties  of  this 
romance  of  “  Jason  ”  are  excellent  above  all  in 
this,  that,  numberless  though  they  be,  they  are  al¬ 
ways  just  and  fit.  Not  a  tone  of  color,  not  a  note 
of  form,  is  misplaced  or  dispensable.  The  pictures 
are  clear  and  chaste,  sweet  and  lucid,  as  early  Ital¬ 
ian  work.  There  are  crowds  and  processions,  battle- 
pieces  and  merry-makings,  worthy  of  Benozzo  or 
Carpaccio;  single  figures  or  grou{)8  of  lovers  in 
flowery  watery  land,  worthy  of  Sandro  or  Filip{m. 
The  sea-pieces  are  like  the  younger  Lippi’s ;  the 
best  possible  to  paint  from  shore.  They  do  not 
taste  salt  or  sound  wide ;  but  they  have  all  the 
beauty  of  the  beach.  The  romance  {mets  have 
never  loved  the  sea  as  have  the  tragic  {mets ;  Chau¬ 
cer  simply  ignores  it  with  a  shiver ;  even  Homer’s 
men  are  glad  to  be  well  clear  of  it.  Ulysses  has  no 
sea-king’s  impulse ;  he  fights  and  beats  it,  and  is 
glad,  and  there  an  end  ;  necessity  alone  ever  drives 
him  off  shore.  But  .^schylus  loves  the  Oceanidcs ; 
and  Shakes{)eare,  landsman  though  he  were,  rejoices 
in  the  roll  and  clash  of  breakers. 

For  exam{)les  of  the  excellences  we  have  noted,  — 
the  chastity  of  color  and  noble  justice  of  com{msition, 
the  fruitful  and  faithful  touches  of  land8ca{)e  inci¬ 
dent,  —  almost  any  page  of  the  {mem  might  lie 
turned  up.  Compare  the  Hesperian  with  the  Cir- 
cean  garden,  the  nameless  northern  desert  lands 
with  the  wood  of  Medea’s  transformation,  or  the 
seaward  bent  where  Jason  “  died  strangely.”  No 
flower  of  the  landscape  is  slurred,  but  no  flower  is 
obtrusive ;  the  painting  is  broad  and  minute  at  once, 
large  and  sure  by  dint  of  accuracy.  And  there  are 
wonderful  touches  on  it  of  fairy  mystery ;  weird  lights 
pass  over  it  and  wafts  of  mystical  wind ;  as  here,  — 


There  C3mes  a  murmar  from  the  shore, 

Aod  in  the  place  two  fair  streaais  are, 

Drawn  from  the  purple  hillt  afar, 

Drawn  down  unto  the  reetlets 

The  kiUe  wkotejlowert  neVr  fed  the  6ef, 

The  nhore  no  nhip  had  ever  «ren, 

Still  beaten  by  the  billows  green, 

Whose  murmur  comes  unceasingly 
Uuto  the  place  for  which  1  cry.*' 

All  this  song  of  a  nymph  to  Hylas  is  full  of  the  mel¬ 
ody  which  involves  color  and  odor,  but  the  two  lines 
marked  have  in  them  the  marvel  and  the  music  of  a 
dream.  Com{>are  again  this  of  Orplieus,  in  his  con¬ 
test  with  the  Sirens,  — 

“  O  the  sweet  valley  of  deep  grass, 

W'herethrough  the  summer  stream  doth  pass. 

In  chain  of  shallow,  and  still  |)ool, 

From  misty  morn  to  evening  cool  *, 

Where  the  black  ivy  creeps  and  twines 
O'er  the  dark«armed,  red-trunked  pines, 

Whence  clattering  the  pigeon  flits. 

Or,  brooding  o'er  her  thin  eggs,  sits, 

And  every  hollow  of  the  hills 
W  ith  echoing  song  the  mavis  fills. 

There  by  the  stream,  all  unafraid, 

Shall  stand  the  happy  shepherd  maid, 

Alone  in  first  of  sunlit  hours  ; 

Behind  her,  on  the  dewy  flowers. 

Her  homespun  woollen  raiment  lies. 

And  her  white  limbs  and  sweet  gray  eyes 
Shine  from  the  calm  green  pool  avd  deep, 

While  round  about  the  swallows  sweep, 

Not  silent  *,  and  would  God  tlut  we. 

Like  them,  were  lauded  from  the  sea.” 

Not  more  noble  in  color,  but  more  fervent,  is  the 
next  picture,  — 

“Nigh  the  vine-covcreil  hillocks  green, 

In  days  agone,  have  I  not  seen 
The  brown-clad  maidens  amorous, 

Below  the  long  rose-trellised  bouse. 

Dance  to  the  querulous  pipe  and  shrill, 

When  the  gray  shadow  of  the  hill 
Was  lengthening  at  the  end  of  day  ? 

Not  shadowy  or  pale  were  they. 

But  limbe<l  like  those  who  'twixt  the  trees 
Follow  the  swift  of  Goddesses. 

Sunburnt  they  are  somewhat,  indeed. 

To  where  the  rough  brown  woollen  weed 
Is  drawn  across  their  bosoms  sweet, 

Or  cast,  from  off  their  dancing  feet ; 

But  yet  the  stars,  the  moonlight  gray, 

The  water  wan,  the  dawn  of  day. 

Can  see  their  belies  fair  and  white 
As  Hers,  who  once,  for  man's  delight. 

Before  the  world  grew  hard  ami  old, 

Came  o'er  the  bitter  sea  and  cold  ; 

And  surely  those  that  met  me  there, 

Her  handmaidens  and  subjects  were  ; 

And  shame-faced,  half-repressed  ilesire 
Hml  lit  their  glorious  eyes  with  fire. 

That  maddens  eager  hearts  of  men. 

O  would  that  I  were  with  them  when 
The  risen  moon  is  gathering  light. 

And  yellow  from  the  homestead  white 
The  windows  gleam  ;  but  verily 
This  waits  us  o'er  a  little  sea.” 

Nor  is  any  passage  in  the  ftoem  pitched  in  a  high¬ 
er  and  clearer  key  than  the  first  hymn  of  Oqdieus 
as  Argo  takes  the  sea,  — 

0  bitter  sea,  tumultuous  sea. 

Full  many  an  ill  is  wrought  by  thee  ! 

Unto  the  wasters  of  the  laD<l 
Thou  boldest  out  thy  wrinkled  hand; 

And  when  they  leave  the  conquered  town, 

Whose  black  smoke  makes  thy  surges  brown, 

Driven  between  them  and  the  sun 
As  the  long  day  of  blood  is  done, 

From  many  a  league  of  glittering  waves 
Thou  smilest  on  them  and  their  slaves.” 

The  rest  is  not  less  lofty  in  tone  and  sure  in  touch, 
but  too  long  for  an  excerpt.  As  noble  is  *lie  song 
of  triumph  at  p.  217,  which  should  be  set  by  the 
side  of  this,  to  which  it  is  in  some  sort  antiphonal. 

But  the  root  of  the  romance  lies  of  course  in  the 
character  of  Medea ;  and  here,  where  it  was  need- 
fullest  to  do  well,  the  {)oet  has  done  best.  At  her 
first  entrance  the  poem  takes  new  life  and  rises  out 
of  the  atmosphere  of  mere  adventure  and  incident. 
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Tlie  subdued  and  delicate  ardor  of  the  scene  in 
Jason’s  chamber,  following  as  it  does  on  the  ghastly 
beauty  of  that  in  the  woM  of  the  Three-formed  is 
proof  enough  and  at  once  with  how  strong  and  soft 
a  touch  the  picture  will  be  completed.  Iler  incan¬ 
tations,  and  her  flight  with  Jason,  have  no  less  of 
fanciful  and  tender  power.  The  fifteenth  book, 
where  she  beguiles  Pelias  to  death  at  the  hands  of 
his  daughters,  is  a  sample  of  flawless  verse  and  no¬ 
ble  imagination  unsurpassed  by  any  here. 

For  dramatic  invention  and  vivid  realism  of  the 
impossible,  which  turns  to  fair  and  sensible  truth 
the  wildest  dreams  of  legend,  there  has  been  no 
poet  for  centuries  comparable.  But  the  very  flower 
and  crest  of  this  noble  poem  is  the  final  tragedy  at 
Corinth.  Queen,  sorceress,  saviour,  she  has  shrunk 
or  risen  to  mere  woman  ;  and  not  in  vain  before  en¬ 
tering  the  tragic  lists  has  the  poet  called  on  that 
great  poet’s  memory  who  has  dealt  with  the  terri¬ 
ble  and  pitiful  passion  of  women  like  none  but 
Shakespeare  since. 

“  Would  that  I 
Had  but  some  portion  of  that  mastery 
That  from  the  roeo-huDfr  lanes  of  woody  Kent 
Through  these  five  hundred  years  such  songs  have  sent 
To  us,  who,  meshetl  within  this  smoky  net 
Of  univjoicing  labor,  love  them  yet. 

And  thou,  0  Master !  ^  Yea,  my  Master  still, 

Whatever  feet  have  scaled  Haruassus*  hill, 

Since  like  thy  measures,  clear,  and  swetil,  and  strong, 
Thames'  stream  scarce  feUeretl  bore  the  bream  along 
Unto  the  bastioned  bridge,  his  only  chain,— 

0  Master,  pardon  me,  if  yet  in  vain 
Thou  art  my  Master,  and  1  fail  to  bring 
Before  men's  eyes  the  image  of  the  thing 
My  heart  is  filletl  with  :  thou  whose  dreamy  eyes 
Beheld  the  Hush  to  Cressld's  cheeks  arise, 

As  Troilus  rode  up  the  praising  street, 

As  clearly  as  tliey  saw  thy  townsmen  meet 
Those  who  in  vineyards  of  Poictou  withstood 
The  glittering  horror  of  the  steel-topped  wood.” 

Worthy,  indeed,  even  of  the  master-band  is  all 
that  follows.  Let  the  student  weigh  well  the  slight 
but  great  touches  in  which  the  fitful  fury  and  pity 
and  regret  of  the  suflerer  are  given  ;  so  delicate  and 
accurate  that  only  by  the  entire  and  majestic  har¬ 
mony  of  tragedy  will  be  discern  the  excellence  and 
justice  of  every  component  note. 

**  Ah  !  shall  I,  living  underneath  the  sun, 

1  wonder,  wish  for  anything  again, 

Or  ever  know  what  plea.sure  means,  and  pain  ? 

And  for  these  deeds  I  do  ;  and  thou  the  first, 

O  woman,  whose  young  beauty  has  so  cursed, 

My  hapless  life,  at  least  t  save  thee  thi.-*,— 

The  slow  descent  to  misery  from  bliss,'’  kc. 

To  come  upon  this  part  of  the  poem  is  "as  the 
change  I'rom  river  to  sea  (Book  Xli.),  when  wind 
and  water  had  a  larger  savor  in  lip  and  nostril  of 
the  Argonauts.  Note  well  the  new  and  piteous 
beauty  of  this,  — 

“  Kindly  I  deal  with  me,  mine  enemy  ; 

Since  swift  forgetfuluess  to  thee  I  send. 

But  thou  shalt  die,  —  his  eyes  shall  see  thine  eud,  — 

Ah  !  if  thy  death  aloue  ccaild  end  it  all ! 

But  ye,  »  sAaf/  /  behold  you  when  leaveti  folly 
In  *ome  sad  evening  of  the  autumn-tide  I 
Or  shall  1  have  you  sitting  by  my  side 
Amidst  the  feast,  so  that  folk  stare  and  say, 

*  Sure  the  gray  wolf  has  seen  the  queen  UMlay  *  ? 

What  !  when  I  kneel  in  temples  of  the  Gods 
Must  I  bethink  me  of  the  upturned  sods, 

And  hear  a  voice  say :  *  Mother,  will  thou  coroe 
And  see  us  resting  in  our  new-made  home, 

Since  thou  wert  used  to  make  us  lie  full  soft, 

Smoothing  our  pillows  many  a  time  and  oft? 

0  mother,  now  no  dainty  food  we  need, 

Whereof  of  old  thou  usedst  to  have  such  heed. 

O  mother,  now  we  need  no  gown  of  gold. 

Nor  in  the  winter  time  do  we  grow  cold  } 

Thy  hands  would  bathe  ns  when  we  were  thine  own. 

Now  doth  the  rain  wash  every  shining  bone. 

No  pedagogue  we  need,  for  surely  heaven 
Lies  spread  above  u.4,  with  the  planets  seren, 

To  teach  os  all  its  k>re.'  ” 


Rarely  but  in  the  ballad  and  romance  jieriods  has 
such  poetry  been  written,  so  broad,  and  sad  and 
simple,  so  full  of  deep  and  direct  fire,  certain  of  its 
aim,  without  finish,  without  fault.  The  pa.<i8ion 
from  hence  fills  and  hums  to  a  close  ;  the  verse  for 
a  little  is  as  the  garment  of  Medea  steeped  in  ! 
strange  moisture  as  of  tears  and  liquid  Home  to  be 
kindl^  by  the  sun. 

“  0  sons,  with  what  sweet  coansels  and  what  tears 
Would  I  have  hearkened  to  the  hopes  and  fears  j 

Of  your  first  loves :  what  rapture  hsd  It  been 
Your  dear  retumiug  footsteps  to  have  seen  1 

Amidst  the  happy  warriors  of  the  laial  \  ![ 

But  now — but  now^this  is  a  little  handy  || 

Too  often  kissed  since  love  did  first  begin 
To  win  such  curses  as  it  yet  shall  mm, 

When  after  all  bad  deeds  there  comes  a  worse; 

Praise  to  the  Qods  !  ye  know  not  how  to  curse. 

But  when  in  some  dim  land  we  meet  again, 

Will  ye  remember  all  the  loss  and  pain  ? 

Will  ye  the  ferm  of  childre:i  keep  fur  aye 
With  thoughts  of  men?  and  '  Mother,'  will  ye  say,  ^  <| 

'  Why  didst  thou  stay  us  ere  we  came  to  know  *  j 

That  men  die  ?  hadst  thou  waitetl  until  now. 

An  easy  thing  it  ha<i  been  then  to  die, 

Vur  in  the  thought  of  immortality  1' 

Do  children  play  abuut  the  flowery  meads. 

And  win  their  heaven  with  a  crown  of  weeds.* 

'*0  children  !  that  I  would  have  died  to  save, 

How  fair  a  life  of  pleasure  might  ye  have. 

But  for  your  mother :  —  nay,  for  tliee,  for  thee, 

Kor  thee,  0  traitor !  who  didst  bring  them  here  j 

Into  this  cruel  world,  this  lovely  bier  || 

Of  youth  and  love,  and  Joy  and  happiness,  'j 

That  unfureseeiog  happy  fouls  still  bless.”  I 

It  should  now  be  clear,  or  never,  that  in  this  j 
poem  a  new  thing  of  great  price  has  been  cast  into  ; 
the  English  treasure-house.  Nor  is  the  cutting  ami 
setting  of  the  jewel  unworthy  of  it ;  art  and  instinct 
have  wrought  hand  in  hand  to  its  perfection.  Other  i 
and  various  fields  await  the  workman  who  has  here  ' 
approved  himself  a  master,  acceptable  into  the  | 
guild  of  great  poets  on  a  footing  of  his  own  to  be  ' 
shared  or  disputed  by  no  other.  Strained  clear  and 
guided  straight  as  now,  his  lofty  lyrical  power  must  j 
keep  all  its  promise  to  us.  Dlifusion  is  in  the  nature  i 
of  a  romance,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  here  the  I 
stream  has  ever  overflowed  into  marshland  or  stag-  | 
nated  in  lock  or  pool.  Therefore  we  do  not  blame  ' 
tlie  length  and  fulness  of  so  lair  a  river ;  but  some¬ 
thing  of  barrier  or  dam  may  serve  to  concentrate 
and  condense  the  next.  AIm,  if  we  must  note  the 
slightest  ripples  of  the  water-flies  that  wrinkle  it,  let 
us  set  down  in  passing  that  there  are  certain  slight 
laxities  or  perversities  of  metre  which  fret  the  ear 
and  perjilex  the  eye,  noticeable  only  as  the  least 
shortcoming  is  notice.able  in  great  work.  Elision, 
for  example,  is  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury,  of  metre. 
This  law  Chaucer,  a  most  loyal  versifier,  never 
allows  himself  to  slight  after  the  fashion  of  his  fol¬ 
lower.  But  into  these  straits  of  technical  art  we 
need  not  now  steer.  So  much  remains  unremarked, 
so  much  unsaid ;  so  much  of  beauty  slighted,  of  un¬ 
commended  excellence ;  that  I  closfc  these  inade¬ 
quate  and  hurried  not(»  with  a  sense  of  grave  in¬ 
justice  done.  To  the  third  book  of  Mr.  Morris  we 
look  now,  not  for  the  seal  of  our  present  judgment, 
but  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  highest  hopes ;  for 
a  fresh  honor  done  to  English  art,  a  fresh  delight  to 
us,  and  a  fresh  memory  for  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  IX.  —  Bessie’s  burying. 

The  boy  German  was  the  only  one  of  his  family 
who  attended  old  Bessie’s  funeral.  Ashford  at  the 
last  moment  declared  that  he  was  obliged  to  obey  a 
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summons  from  his  landlord,  who  lived  at  a  distance 
and  only  visited  his  estate  in  the  hills  from  time  to 
time  on  business,  and  was  now  at  the  old  manor- 
house  for  a  few  days. 

“  Th’  auld  sijuire  have  a  sent  for  me  to  see  him 
punctial  some  time  to-<lay  at  the  ‘  Knob  house,’  and 
Icanna  go  to  Youlclilfe;  ye  may  tell  ’um  a’  down 
there.  And  you  mind  to  be  home  betimes,  German, 
or  you  ’li  cateh  it,”  he  called  out  as  the  boy  went  off. 

The  friends  and  neighbors  collected  for  the 
“  beryin’  ”  lookeil  upon  tnis  message  as  a  mere  e.\- 
cuse,  and  public  opinion  declared  itself  strongly 


against  old  Ashford. 

“  Sure  ill  will  should  ha’  died  wi’  death,”  said  one ; 


“  and  hur  a  leavin’  sich  a  lot  o’  money  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  too.” 

“  ’T  will  hurt  nobody  but  hisself ;  his  room ’s  bet¬ 
ter  nor ’s  company  any  time  is  Ashford’s,”  said  an¬ 
other. 

'The  world  was  likewise  scandalized  at  lloland’s 
absence.  “  She  were  like  a  mother  to  un,”  said  so¬ 
ciety  ;  “  he  should  a  strove  to  come  home  for  to  do 
her  respect ;  he  know’d  she ’d  a  had  a  fit,  Nathan 
saj's.” 

The  old  woman  was  buried  under  the  shadow  of 
the  spire  which  she  was  so  proml  of.  “  ’T  is  a  cheer¬ 
ful  pleasant  place,  like  hersen,”  said  Nathan  to  his 
nepliew,  as  they  came  away  together,  “  and  hiir  will 
be  close  to  the  pathway  where  her  friends  can  come 
nigh  her,  and  alongside  o’  her  father  for  comjiany  like, 
till  I  come ;  ’t  won’t  be  long  first.  I ’ve  a  ordered  a 
headstone,”  ended  the  old  man,  sadly,  “  and  it  says,  — 


*  All  you  young  men  an  passes  by, 
Throw  a  look  and  cast  an  eye  \ 

As  you  Is  now,  so  once  was  I, 
Prepare  to  lire,  as  you  must  dle,~ 


for  to  learn  um  how  they  ’re  here  one  hour  and  shed 
the  next,  like  a  poppyhead,”  sighed  he,  picking  one 
as  he  passed.  Then,  as  German  was  -taking  his 
leave,  he  called  him  back.  “  The  money  for  Cassie 
is  a  lent  to  Jones,  and  I  shall  put  in  her  name  im¬ 
mediate  and  mak’  it  all  right.  Anyhow ’t  ain’t  mine, 
and  I  wunna'  ha’  thy  feyther  cryin’  out  like  as  if  he 
were  burnt,  and  going  about  ‘  callin  ’  o’  me  and  say¬ 
ing 'as  how  I’d  choused  Cassie.  Rut  ye  may  mak’ 
as  though  I ’d  ha’  said  it  shouldna  be  (lone  till  such 
times  as  he ’d  gied  his  consent  to  her  marrying  wi’ 
Roland.  If  yer  aunt  hadna  been  tuk  so  sudden  as 
there  is  n’t  a  mossel  o’  paper  about  it,  I ’m  sure 
she ’d  a  left  it  so.  It ’s  queer,  too,  about  Roland,” 
the  old  man  went  on.  “  I  canna  think  what  ails 
him  to  kip  away  so  long.  I ’ve  got  it  set  in  my  mind 
it ’s  about  thae  York  lassies,  for  young  uns  is  won¬ 
derful  soon  took  up  wi’  a  pretty  face,  —  and  they 
fa’s  into  love  and  out  again  like  as  if  it  were  a  pond. 
And ’t  ain’t  alius  such  a  clean  one  either,”  moralized 
Nathan  ;  “  a  lot  o’  muck  they  picks  up  whiles. 
Therefore  I  dunna  mak’  sich  a  stand-up  fight  for 
Roland  as  I  mid  ha’  done  a  while  back  till  I  sees  my 
ways  more  plain.  Man  is  but  flesh,  and  flesh  is 
wondtirful  weak  by  times,”  said  Nathan  the  wise, 
skilled  in  hutnan  nature,  “  and  you ’d  best  say  C.as- 
sie ’s  to  have  him  as  she  wishes  to  wed  wi’  an  she ’s 
to  get  her  aunt’s  money.” 

German  returned  home  big  with  the  importance 
of  his  mission,  and  entered  the  house  with  a  sense 
of  dignity  as  the  protector  and  arbiter  of  his  sister’s 
future.  lie  found  to  his  great  relief  that  he  was 
beforehand  with  his  father,  who  had  not  yet  re¬ 
turned  from  the  squire ;  the  kitchen  was  empty  and 
he  passed  through  to  the  garden  on  the  other  side, 
where  he  found  the  women  busy  hanging  out  the 


last  results  of  a  great  wash.  The  ornamental  ground 
had  all  been  dug  up  and  planted  |rith  vegetables, 
but  there  still  remained  a  sort  of  raised  flagged  ter¬ 
race  at  the  upper  end,  sheltered  by  a  great  yew 
hedge,  flanked  with  what  had  once  been  pyramids 
and  “  shapes  ”  cut  out  in  yew,  which  had  grown  all 
awry  and  deformed,  for  nobody  at  Stone  Edge  had 
any  time  for  garden  decorations.  And  here  Ger¬ 
man  betixik  himself  directly  to  deliver  his  unaccus¬ 
tomed  budget  of  news  and  give  his  opinion  on  fam¬ 
ily  affairs  of  moment. 

“  Well-a-day !  ”  said  Lydia,  sadly;  “it  mun  ha’ 
been  a  sore  sight  to  see  yer  aunt  laid  i’  th’  ground, 
and  hur  took  so  sudden  ;  but  she  were  a  well-livin’ 
’ooman  as  ivir  were,  and  set  her  trust  and  her  heart 
steadfkst  i’  th’  Lord.” 

“  To  be  sure  she  did,”  replied  the  lad.  And  after 
a  pause  he  went  on,  “  ’T  were  a  gran’  dooment  any¬ 
how  ”  (he  was  very  fond  of  his  aunt,  but  he  could 
not  help  enjoying  what,  to  him,  had  been  a  great 
entertainment).  “  There  were  a  sight  o’  vittles  and 
drink,  to  be  sure,  and  heaps  o’  folk  was  there  to  do 
her  respect ;  and  Martha  Savage  (as  Uncle  Nathan 
had  in  for  to  help)  a  takin’  on  herself  and  wagging 
her  tongue  as  uppish  as  mid  be !  ’  And  dunno  ye 
sit  there,’  and  ‘  Dunno  ye  bide  so  long  there,’  says 
she,  catching  everybody  up  like  anythink.  I  raly 
didna  know  the  place,  and  aunt  Bessie,  who ’d  iver 
the  welcome  i’  her  face,  and  the  welcome  i’  her 
hand,  and  now  she  lay  there  so  quiet,  and  could  n’t 
so  much  as  say  a  word !  ” 

“  And  how  did  uncle  Nathan  abide  Martha’s 
takin’  on  herself  so  ‘i*  ”  said  Cassie,  rather  indig¬ 
nantly. 

“  I  dunno  think  he  see’d  or  heerd  owt  as  were  a 
goin’  on,  he  were  so  sore  put  about  to  have  lost  her 
as  was  gone.  He  sot  there  i’  his  chair  quite  lost 
like  when  they 'd  a’  left  but  me,  and  then  he  telled 
me  about  Cassie’s  money.  He  wouldna  let  me  go, 
but  he  says,  ‘  Bide  wi’  me  a  bit,  my  lad  ;  ye  was  her 
nevvy,  and  she  held  to  ye  both  at  Stone  Edge  a 
very  deal.’  And  when  Martha  put  in  her  word,  he 
just  tuk  his  hat  silent,  and  come  on  wi’  me  a  bit  o’ 
the  road  home  out  o’  the  way  o’  her  tongue.” 

At  this  point  in  the  discourse  Ashford’s  loud 
harsh  voice  was  heard  ;  he  had  just  come  home,  and 
was  calling  on  his  womankind.  “  I  ’ll  go  in  to  your 
feyther,”  said  Lydia ;  “  thee  canst  stop  and  hear  all 
about  it.” 

German  bad  climbed,  parenthetically  as  it  were, 
during  the  interval,  on  to  the  top  of  a  high  wall, 
whence  his  long  legs  hung  down  as  a  sort  of  fringe. 
He  went  on  :  “  Arter  a  while  uncle  Nathan  talked 
wi’  me  a  deal  about  Roland,  Cassie,  —  what  for  had 
no  one  see’d  him  this  ever  such  a  while  ?  and  that 
he ’d  a  sent  up  a  purpose  for  to  tell  him  as  aunt 
Bessie  had  a  fit  atbre  he  went  away.  And  Dick  the 
joiner  and  the  young  man  from  the  forge  would  ha’ 
it  Roland  was  agone  courtin’  down  to  York,  and 
her  name  it  were  Mitchell,  and  she ’d  such  cows  and 
pigs  to  her  portion  as  niver  were.”  (Indeed  rumor, 
as.sisted  by  Joshua,  had  worked  so  hard  that  it  was 
only  wonderful  that  Roland  was  not  married  al¬ 
ready,  in  public  report,  to  “  the  lass  t’  other  side 
York.”) 

Cassie  was.  silent,  taking  the  dry  clothes  from  off  the 
line.  “  And  Dick  laughs  and  says,  ‘  Ah,  Roland ’s  a 
deep  un ;  he ’s  just  kippin’  away  till  he  sees  whether 
yer  uncle  gies  Cassie  her  aunt’s  money  or  no.’  ” 

“  I  dunna  believe  that,”  said  Cassie,  with  rising 
color.  “  It ’s  no  more  like  Roland  than  as  a  fish 
can  fly.” 
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“  And  then  another  he  says  as  Roland  were  sum- 
mat  changeable,  and  that  ye  must  not  trust  to  his 
father’s  son,”  said  the  lad,  insisting  on  his  point,  and 
quite  unconscious  of  the  sharpness  of  the  thrusts 
which  he  was  driving  into  his  sister’s  heart. 

“  I ’m  sure  we 've  no  reason  for  to  think  him 
changeable,”  answered  the  poor  girl,  turning  away 
as  she  clutched  an  armful  of  linen  spasmodically  to 
her  breast.” 

“  Ye  dunna  no  nowt  about  it,  Cassie.  How 
should  ye  ?  They  says  as  how  one  time  he  were  all 
so  much  for  short-horns,  and  sich  like,  and  now  he ’s 
all  for  them  heifers  from  Durham.  Thee  hastna 
seen  him  this  age  ;  how  canst  thee  tell  ?  ”  said  the 
lad,  with  an  air  of  superiority,  from  the  top  of  the 
wall  where  he  had  perched  himself,  and  picking  oft' 
little  bits  of  stone  and  mortar,  which  he  shied  with 
great  justness  of  aim  at  an  old  sow  in  the  straw- 
yard  commanded  from  his  lofty  position.  “  1  hit 
hur  that  time  i’  th’  left  ear,”  added  he,  in  an  under¬ 
tone,  with  a  satisfied  nod  of  his  head. 

It  irritated  poor  Cassie’s  nerves  to  that  degree  to 
have  her  fate,  as  it  were,  and  Roland’s  principles 
discussed  in  the  intervals  of  the  sow’s  complaints, 
that  she  could  not  contain  herself  any  longer. 
*•  You ’ve  a  tore  poor  Roland’s  character  to  rags 
among  ye  anyhow,”  she  smd,  as  an  old  shirt  of  her 
brother’s  came  to  pieces  in  her  hands,  which  she  hail 
taken  oft*  the  line  more  vehemently  than  its  age  and 
circumstances  demanded.  “  And  I  wunna  stay  for 
to  hear  ye  ballaragging  one  as  has  iver  been  kind 
and  true  to  us  all.”  And  she  went  hurriedly  back 
into  the  house  with  her  load  of  linen,  her  lips  quiv¬ 
ering  and  her  eyes  flashing,  and  with  the  greatest 
dilficulty  restrained  a  great  burst  of  tears. 

“  Well,  surely  !  ”  said  the  boy,  wonderingly  to 
himself,  as  he  came  down  from  his  throne.  “  What- 
iver  has  she  a  took  that  so  queer  for  'i  I ’ve  a  said 
nowt  she  should  take  amiss  !  On’y  warning  of  her 
like,  and  telling  of  her  what  they  thinks  at  Youl- 
cliflTe,  as  is  my  duty.  How ’s  she  to  know  what ’s 
what  an  her  brother  doesna  look  arter  her  when 
feyther’s  no  good  at  all  ?  ”  soliloquized  German  to 
himself  with  much  dignity,  striding  across  the  cab¬ 
bages  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  kicking  an 
unofl’ending  head  of  “  early  sprouts  ”  from  him  as  he 
spoke. 

Still,  though  Cassie  opposed  outwardly  a  firm  front 
to  the  enemy,  she  was  cut  to  the  heart  within,  and 
her  confident  trust  sank  when  she  found  herself 
alone.  The  strife  seems  so  unequal  when  you  have 
only  a  conviction  in  your  own  mind  to  oppose  to 
facts  and  general  public  opinion  ;  it  is  like  drawing 
supplies  out  of  a  single  well,  when  your  foes  have 
the  command  of  a  whole  river.  Her  very  modesty 
concerning  herself  made  her  feel  doubtful  as  to  her 
claims  upon  Roland. 


CII.VPTER  X.  —  HOW  IS  THE  KENT  TO  BE  MADE  1 

Although  there  was  no  doubt  that  Ashford 
might  have  gone  to  his  sister-in-law’s  funeral  if  he 
had  been  so  minded,  his  excuse  had  been  so  far  a 
true  one  that  he  had  really  been  sent  for  to  speak 
to  his  landlord. 

The  present  “  squire  ”  had  inherited  the  estate 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  from  a  spendthrift 
nephew,  who  had  died  after  running  through  every¬ 
thing  but  the  bare  acres ;  and  in  his  old  age  he  had 
not  cared  to  leave  his  comfortable  square  stone 
house  in  the  csqiital  city  of  the  county  —  which  in 
those  days  was  a  sociable  place,  frequented  during 


the  winter  months  by  most  of  the  aristocracy  there¬ 
abouts  —  to  come  and  dwell  among  these  inhospita¬ 
ble  hills.  He  treated  the  property  as  a  thing  to  get 
money  out  of,  and  having  been  very  comfortable,  not 
to  say  rich,  upon  his  small  annuity,  was  now  per¬ 
suaded  of  his  extreme  poverty  on  coming  into  a 
large  estate.  He  killed  off  the  deer ;  cut  down  the 
timber,  and  would  have  let  the  old  house  itself  if  he 
could  ;  but  as  no  one  could  be  found  to  hire  its  some¬ 
what  dreary  walls,  he  had  turned  it  into  an  addi¬ 
tional  tarm-house,  only  reserving  a  couple  of  rooms 
for  himself  when  he  came  there  on  business. 

Not  a  word,  however,  did  Ashford  vouchsafe  to 
his  family  concerning  his  interview  at  the  great  hall 
when  he  returned  that  evening.  Ever  since  the 
rent-day  he  had  been  even  more  moody  and  sullen 
th.an  his  wont,  snapping  at  his  wife  and  snarling  at 
his  children ;  but  to-night  his  visit  to  his  landlord 
seemed  to  have  brought  things  to  a  crisis.  Every-  ' 
thing  that  was  said  and  done  served  only  to  make  ; 
matters  worse,  and  at  last  he  became  so  insupport¬ 
able  that  one  by  one  they  all  took  refuge  in  the  I 
cheese-room  under  some  pretence  or  other.  The  > 
cheese  was  kept  in  the  “  Bower-room,”  the  apart-  ■ 
ment  of  ceremony  of  Stone  Edge,  which  in  its  time  | 
had  evidently  been  beautifully  fitted  up ;  the  oak  j 
panelling  still  remained  on  the  walls,  and  a  great 
projecting  chimney-piece  with  coats  of  arms  and 
twisted  monograms  supjxirted  by  griffins,  and  “  Lu.x  I 
tua  vita  mea  ”  engraved  round  a  rude  emblematic  i 
picture  in  the  centre,  set  round  with  rays  of  the  sun,  i 
and  a  man  standing  beneath  it  in  point  of  art  much 
like  the  forked  radishes  in  Quarles’s  Emblems.  Not  { 
a  particle  of  furniture  remained  in  the  room.  An  ' 
old  pillion  lay  in  one  corner,  on  which  Cassie’s 
mother  used  to  ride  behind  her  husband  to  Youl- 
cliffe  in  happier  days  (Lydia  had  never  reached 
such  a  pitch  of  dignity,  or  even  desired  it),  while 
the  floor  wjb  strewed  with  cheeses  in  diffei'ent  stages 
of  perfection. 

Lydia  stood  close  up  to  the  window,  trying  to 
catch  the  last  gleams  of  the  fading  light  on  the  great 
blue  stocking  which  she  was  mending,  while  Cassie 
sat  near  her  on  a  low  cricket  (a  three-legged  stool) 
which  she  had  brought  in  with  her,  and  repeated 
sadly  what  German  had  told  her,  pondering  griev¬ 
ously  over  his  words. 

The  secluded  home  in  which  she  dwelt  gave  her 
so  little  clew  to  the  circumstances  in  which  Roland’s 
life  was  passed,  that  her  imagination  almost  refused 
to  follow  him  among  the  perils  of  deep  waters  in 
which  he  seemed  to  her  to  be  engulfed.  Right  and 
wrong  might  be  quite  different  in  the  great  world, 
as  she  thought  it,  in  which  he  lived,  as  she  put  it 
modestly  to  herself. 

“  Seems  as  if  p’r’aps  they  mid  ha  a  different  pen¬ 
nyworth  nor  ourn  down  i’  th’  town,”  she  explained ; 

“  like  as  they  has  for  pot-herbs  and  cotton  thread. 
What ’s  worth  a  deal  to  us  they  think  nowt  on,  and 
what  they’ll  pay  money  for  is  like  weeds  up  here.” 

A  woman  is  hard  driven  before  she  will  allow 
even  to  herself  that  her  “  friend  ”  can  be  in  the 
wrong.  She  will  far  rather  excuse  herself  and  her 
own  expectations  as  unreasonable. 

“  Nay,  dearie,”  answered  Lydia ;  “  I  canna  think 
that.  Right ’s  right,  and  wrong ’s  wrong  anywheres 
and  anyhow,  I  tak’  it.  There ’s  them  letters  and 
things  upo’  th’  chimbley.  When  the  auld  Squire 
Tracey,  as  yer  feyther  talks  sa  iiiich  about,  were 
here  t’  other  year,  he  read  out  and  ’splained  what 
they  was.  I  canna  well  mind  the  words,  but  the 
meanin’  was  as  how  God’s  light  were  to  shine  on 
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our  hearts  for  um  to  see  plain,  like  as  the  sun  on 
one’s  path  to  walk  right ;  ami ’t  would  niver  do  an 
the  light  shined  crooked  and  tolled  one  man  one 
way  and  another  different.  It  mid  be  a’  right  as 
Roland  should  w.ait  for’s  father’s  leave,  but  if  it’s 
as  they  says  at  Youlcliife,  I  tak’  it  he  should  mind 
and  lie  clean  off'  wi’  thee,  dearie,  afore  he ’s  on  wi’ 
another  lass.  That ’s  what  I  should  say  to  German 
an  he  were  so  minded.” 

She  smiled  sorrowfully  at  the  boy.  who  followed 
them  into  their  retreat  and  sat  down  on  the  floor 
near  them,  with  his  back  against  the  wall  and  his 
arms  round  his  knees.  He  did  not  add  much,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  enlivening  of  the  company,  for  he  fell 
asleep  almost  immediately.  The  women  went  on 
talking  in  a  low  voice. 

“  And  how  iver  am  I  to  know  what  he ’s  thinkin’ 
of  now  my  aunt’s  dead  as  could  ha’  axed  me  down 
to  Youlcliffe  ?  I ’ve  got  such  an  ache  in  my  heart 
wi’  niver  bearin’  a  word,”  said  the  poor  girl,  leaning 
her  head  against  Lydia,  who  put  down  her  stocking 
and  stroked  her  shining  hair  in  silence,  as  she  re¬ 
volved  all  sorts  of  combinations  for  their  meeting  in 
her  head. 

“  And  then  it 's  so  far  for  him  to  get  here,”  Cassie 
went  on.  “  It ’s  like  as  if  I  were  the  cock  upo’  th’ 
top  o’  Youlcliife  steeple.  I  mid  a’most  as  well  be 
there  or  i’  th’  moon  for  seein’  or  bearin’  owt  about 
any  one.” 

“  Sure  thy  uncle  will  be  main  glad  to  have  thee, 
my  darlin’,  afore  long ;  and  thy  father  canna  well 
refuse  him,  and  them  so  kind  about  thy  portion. 
We’ll  send  in  German  happen  in  a  bit  to  see  what ’s 
stirrin’.” 

The  lad  woke  up  suddenly  at  the  sound  of  his 
name. 

“  I  think  as  I ’d  be  a’most  as  well  abed.  I ’m  as 
weary  wi’  my  out  as  if  I ’d  been  shearing  a’  day.  I 
raun  go  back  to  father,  though.  I  havena  tolled  him 
j'et  what  uncle  Nathan  bid  me.  I ’d  inebbe  best  do 
it  at  oncst  now,  though  he ’s  uncommon  (jueer  to¬ 
night.  I  canna  think  what ’s  took  him.  It  mun  be 
summat  as  squire  have  a  said.” 

The  old  man  sat  alone  in  the  kitchen  in  sullen, 
moody  misery.  It  was  a  pathetic  sight,  all  the 
more  because  his  isolation  in  his  distress  (whatever 
it  might  be)  was  the  doing  of  his  own  temper.  Man 
seems  to  think  it  absolves  him  from  the  burden  of 
his  pity  to  his  fellow,  to  say  it  was  his  own  fault,  as 
if  it  did  not  aggravate  the  wretchedness  tenfold. 

German  stwd  at  the  door  looking  in  at  the  dis¬ 
mal  picture.  He  was  much  afraid  of  rousing  the 
sleeping  lion,  but  it  was  better  to  have  it  over; 
there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  delay,  and  .at  last 
he  walked  straight  up  to  his  lather,  and  delivered 
Nathan’s  message  in  the  fewest  [lossible  words.  To 
hie  surprise.  Ashford  made  no  observation  whatever 
upon  it.  He  simply  lifted  up  his  bloodshot  eyes 
and  great  overhanging  eyebrows  and  fixed  them  on 
his  son.  “  Say  that  again,  lad,”  he  said,  sternly 
German  repeated  the  words.  His  father  listened 
intently,  and  then  rose  and  went  off  to  bed  in  si¬ 
lence  without  an  additional  syllable. 

All  night,  however,  his  mutterings  kept  his  poor 
wife  awake,  bursting  out  sometimes  into  a  rage  of 
words.  “  I  wunnot  go,  I  tell  ’ee.  I ’ve  more  right 
nor  he ;  puttin’  my  own  intil  the  land  for  so  many 
year !  ” 

The  next  morning  the  trouble  came  out.  “  Cass,” 
he  said,  as  she  looked  in  from  the  dairy,  “  I  want  to 
spe.ak  to  ye.  Stop  the  noise  o’  that  wheel  d’reckly ; 
I  tell  ye  it  ’ll  drive  me  cracked,”  be  added,  turning 


to  his  wife,  who  was  spinning.  “  Hear,  both  on  ye. 
Th’  auld  squire  ”  (with  an  oath)  “  have  a  told  me  I 
shanna  keep  the  farm  arter  Lady -day.  I  that  have 
a  been  on  the  land  longer  nor  he,  and  am  a  better 
man  nor  he,  ten  times  over.” 

“  But  why,  father  V  ”  said  Cassie,  in  a  low  voice. 
“  He  would  n’t  do  it  not  for  nothing.” 

“  I ’ve  a  bin  a  bit  behindhand  i’  th’  rent  now  this 
many  year.  I ’ve  never  got  over  that  time  wi’  bad 
harvest  as  Joshuay  choused  me,  and  we ’ve  a  had 
two  bad  year  sin’,  ye  know.  And  now  we  mun  go, 
bag  and  baggage,  out  i’  th’  wide  world,  unless  you 
give  me  that  sixty-eight  pound,  Cass.  By  right  it 
were  yer  mother’s,  and  I  ought  to  ha’  had  it  afore. 
I  ’ll  pay  ye  the  interest  all  right,  and  I  ’ll  gie  my  con¬ 
sent  for  yer  marrin’  o’  that  fool,  the  son  o’  th’  knave, 
and  yer  uncle  Nathan  says  he  wunna  let  yer  hae  the 
money  without,  an’  ye  choose  it.  If  so  be  he  ’ll  take 
ye  wi’  nothing,”  he  added  with  a  fierce  grin;  “for 
it ’s  my  opinion  he ’s  only  lookin'  arter  yer  brass.” 

“  He  know’d  nought  about  it  when  he  ast  her,” 
said  Lydia  stoutly,  treading  the  wheel  of  her  spin¬ 
ning  mechanically  as  she  spoke. 

“  Nay,  but  he  know’d  Sally  Broom’s  rtiece  were  n’t 
likely  not  to  come  in  for  summat  good  out  o’  th’  pot. 
It  ought  to  ha’  been  her  mother’s,  and  it ’s  mine  by 
rights,”  he  went  on  repeating  violentli’,  as  if  to  mask 
his  own  deed  to  himself. 

“  But  it ’s  Cassie’s  now,  and  she  ought  to  hae  it 
for  her  housekeeping  when  she  marries,”  said  Lydia, 
bohlly. 

Old  Ashford  glared  on  her  angrily. 

“  Ye  shall  h.ae  the  money,  father,  whether  or  no,” 
put  in  Cassie,  gently.  “  I  ’ll  risk  Roland  takin’  o’ 
me.” 

To  .accept  a  favor  gratefully  and  gracefully  is  a 
more  difficult  thing  than  people  fancy  (I  mean  to 
teach  it  in  my  new  and  perfect  system  of  education). 
To  receive  an  obligation  heartily  requires  humility 
and  generosity  both.  Old  Ashford  was  neither 
grateful  nor  graceful,  neither  humble  nor  generous, 
and  a  grunt  was  his  only  reception  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  gift,  though  he  knew  and  she  knew,  and  he 
knew  that  she  knew,  that  she  would  never  see  the 
money  again. 

“  Ye  mun  go  over,  German,  and  see  what’s  come 
o’  Roland.  Surely  he  ’ll  be  back  by  now,  and  yer 
father  canna  fault  ye  after  what  he ’s  said  but  now,” 
said  Lydia,  as  they  left  the  room,  moved  by  the 
trembling  of  Cassie’s  lips,  though  no  sound  came 
from  them.  “  ’T  would  be  poor  work  for  thee  to 
wed  wi’  one  as  had  his  eyes  on  thy  pocket  Instead 
of  upon  thee,  dearie ;  but  when  all ’s  said,  ’t  is  nowt 
but  folks’  talk  as  we ’ve  heerd  till  now  about  un. 
We  dunna  know  a  bit  what  he ’d  say  for  hissen, 
poor  lad.” 

“  Anyhow,  no  one  can’t  say  he ’s  lookin’  after 
this  world’s  goods  an  he  comes  up  to  me  now,”  said 
Cassie,  determinedly,  though  her  lips  were  very 
white. 

German  was  sometimes  now  sent  by  his  father,  as 
his  bones  grew  stiffer,  to  do  his  buisness,  and  he 
made  his  way  over  to  Youlcliffe  as  soon  as  he  could, 
with  the  best  desire  to  do  his  sister’s  pleasure.  He 
ro<lc  boldly  up  to  Joshua’s  house  in  the  market¬ 
place,  and  hammered  for  some  time  at  the  closed 
door,  but  he  had  been  late  in  starting,  and  although 
he  heard  that  Roland  had  returned  from  his  journey 
to  York  he  somehow  could  not  hit  upon  him.  In 
answer  to  his  inquiries  Roland  was  always  “on’y 
just  gone  past,”  or  “  he ’s  mebbe  turned  the  corner, 
he  were  here  a  minit  b.ack.”  Old  Nathan  was  also 
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absent,  and  there  was  no  one  with  whom  he  dared 
leave  a  message.  Altogether  his  mission  was  a  fail¬ 
ure.  lie  had  done  his  best,  however,  so  that  it  was 
mortifying  to  see  Cassie  shrugging  her  shoulders  and 
twisting  her  hands  together,  though  she  did  not  say 
a  word,  and  even  the  implied  blame  of  Lydia’s  reit¬ 
erated  questions  was  trying.  “  What,  ye  could  n’t 
find  ’im  anywhere  i’  th’  town?  nor  yer  uncle 
neither,  —  and  ye  could  n’t  hear  on  um  ?  ” 

“  Thae  women  alius  think  they  could  ha’  done  it 
handier  themselves,”  he  muttered  to  himself,  “  and 
it ’s  very  aggravating,  it  is,  to  a  chap !  ” 

[To  be  coDtinued.] 


INHABITED  PLANETS. 

Ijf  olden  times  the  vanity  of  man  placed  our  earth 
in  the  centre  of  the  solar  system,  caused  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  to  revolve  about  it,  looked  upon  it 
as  the  most  important  orb  in  creation,  and  boldly 
asserted  that  it  was  fi.xed  in  its  place  and  devoid  of 
motion.  Since  then  the  efforts  of  astronomers  have 
overturned  one  by  one  these  extraordinary  notions, 
the  results  of  superstition  and  imperfect  observa¬ 
tion. 

I  At  the  present  day',  the  science  of  astronomy  has 
taught  us  to  guide  our  ships ;  to  construct  our  maps ; 
to  regulate  time  and  divide  the  year ;  to  calculate 
the  coming  of  comets  and  eclipses,  nay,  even  of 
shooting  stars,  the  movement  of  the  tides,  the  dis¬ 
tances,  volumes,  and  weights  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  those  of  the  globe  in  which  we  live ;  and  sun¬ 
dry  other  useful  lessons  which  need  not  be  mentioned 
here. 

But,  putting  aside  the  practical  results  of  this 
most  ancient  of  the  sciences,  we  love  to  dwell  some¬ 
times  upon  teachings  of  another  kind,  more  apt  to 
captivate  our  curiosity.  After  satisfying  ourselves, 
for  instance,  that  the. sun  is  a  great  luminous  globe, 
1,407,187  times  greater  than  the  earth;  that  it 
forms  the  centre  of  our  planetary  system ;  that  it 
turns  upon  its  a.xis,  and  illuminates  all  the  planets 
which  revolve  around  it,  to  which  it  also  radiates 
heat ;  that  it  is  not  fixed  in  space,  but  travels  along 
with  its  host  of  planets,  satellites,  comets,  and  me¬ 
teoroids,  towards  some  distant  space  in  the  midst  of 
the  universe;  that  it  is  nearly  115,000,000  miles 
from  us ;  —  after  assuring  ourselves  of  this,  we  are 
led  to  imiuire  more  intimately  into  the  nature  of 
this  wonderful  orb ;  we  endeavor  to  learn  something 
of  its  physical  constitution ;  we  study  minutely  its 
surface,  its  bright  portions  and  its  spots,  its  great 
red  protuberances,  thousands  of  miles  long,  seen 
during  an  eclipse  ;  we  analyze  the  light  it  sends  us ; 
and  we  notice  carefully  the  influence  of  its  spots 
upon  the  movements  of  a  magnetic  needle,  or  upon 
the  product  of  a  wheat  district. 

Another  consideration  has  not  failed  to  excite 
our  curiosity.  Is  it  not  inhabited  ? 

The  ancients,  h.aving  no  idea  whatever  of  the 
size  and  forms  of  the  planets,  could  only  speculate 
a  little  upon  the  sun  and  moon.  On  the  latter  they 
were  fond  of  putting  inhabitants,  which  the  mod¬ 
erns  have  as  diligently  taken  off  again,  insisting 
that  the  moon  has  no  atmosphere,  &c.,  and  there¬ 
fore  no  living  creatures.  It  is  amusin"  to  find  An¬ 
axagoras  speaking  of  a  lion  which  fell  out  of  the 
moon  into  Peloponnesus,  alluding,  perhaps,  to  a 
great  fall  of  meteoric  stones,  —  a  class  of  phenom¬ 
ena  to  which  he  afterwarils  devoted  much  attention. 
The  ancient  writers  were  out  of  the  reach  of  more 
modern  fanaticism;  no  one  strove  to  contradict 


them ;  they  excited  no  medimval  jealousies ;  they 
interfered  with  no  doctrines.  But  it  was  rather  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  time  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo. 
When  the  latter  began  to  give  the  world  the  benefit 
of  his  observations,  he  was,  as  every  one  knows, 
most  villanously  persecuted. 

Yet  it  was  not  the  man,  not  the  illustrious  Tus¬ 
can,  of  whom  his  lellow-citizens  were  justly  proud, 
but  his  “  jirinciples  ”  that  were  attacked.  Fancy  | 
the  priest  Ciampoli  writing  to  Galileo,  in  February,  | 
1G15 :“....  Put  a  great  reserve  on  what  you  ] 
say ;  for  when  you  establish  a  certain  resemblance  i 
between  the  terrestrial  globe  and  the  lunar  globe,  ! 
another  person  immediately  exaggerates  it,  and  says  | 
you  suppose  that  there  are  men  inhabiting  the  moon ;  | 
and  this  other  person  soon  begins  to  inquire  how  ! 
they  can  possibly  have  descended  from  Adam,  or 
come  out  of  the  ark  of  Noah,  with  no  end  of  other  * 
extravagances  of  which  you  have  never  dreamt  ” !  ! 
'The  celebrated  astronomer  Gassendi,  in. much  later  ■ 
times,  received  a  very  similar  epistle  from  another  i 
theologian.  ‘ 

Now  that  we  are  more  thoroughly  acquainted  I 
with  the  planetary  system  revolving  round  the  sun,  | 
and  can  compare  tlic  distances,  volumes,  move-  : 
nicnts,  weights,  &c.,  of  the  difterent  members  of  tliis 
system,  what  do  we  discover?  We  find  that  our  i 
earth,  magnificent  as  it  is,  —  with  its  volcanoes  and  I 
hot  springs,  its  earthquakes,  snow-peaked  mountains  ! 
and  lovely  valleys,  its  mountain  torrents,  cascades,  | 
and  wide  rivers,  its  boundless  ocean,  its  varied  and  | 
beautiful  vegetation  intermingled  with  myriads  of  '• 
different  animals,  —  constitutes  but  a  very  second¬ 
ary  feature  among  the  planets.  It  is  neither  the 
largest  nor  the  smallest,  the  nearest  to  the  sun  nor 
the  farthest  away;  neither  the  warmest  nor  the  | 
coldest,  the  lightest  nor  the  heaviest;  and  if  we  j 
find  it  teeming  with  life,  we  must  necessarily  sup¬ 
pose  that  life,  —  the  highest  manifestation  of  na-  . 
ture’s  forces,  —  exists  in  other  planets  also.  1 

This  question  has  no  doubt  given,  in  modern 
times,  a  great  stimulus  to  astronomical  inquiry, 
and  to  the  physical  investigation  of  the  orbs  which 
constitute  our  solar  system.  Several  works  have 
appeared  concerning  the  inhabilabitify  of  the  plan¬ 
ets.  Not  long  since  we  had  in  England  the  well- 
known  controversy  between  Professor  Whewell  and 
Sir  David  Brewster,  in  the  works  Plurality  of 
Worlds  and  More  Worlds  than  One,  which  for  a 
time  excited  much  interest  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
An  important  work  of  the  same  kind  has  lately 
created  some  sensation  in  France.  I  allude  to  La  • 
Pluralile  des  Mondes  habile's,  by  M.  Camille  Flam-  I 
marion,  of  the  Bureau  des  I^ongitudes,  whose  book, 
published  in  1863,  is  now  in  its  tenth  Frencli  edi¬ 
tion. 

An  astronomer  by  profession,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  journal  Cosmos,  and  for  several  years  .an  ac¬ 
tive  member  of  the  Imperial  Oljservatory,  M.  Flam- 
marion  has  had  every  opportunity  that  he  could  de¬ 
sire  for  developing  this  interesting  subject,  and 
eluciflating  it,  by  the  aid  of  the  most  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  in  astronomy  and  physics.  In  the  new 
edition  of  this  work  the  arguments  of  the  English  ^ 
philo-sophers  are  incorjmrated,  together  with  copi¬ 
ous  notes  from  other  sources  bearing  upon  the  same 
subject,  and  are  carefully  discussed.  Devoting  the 
first  portion  of  his  volume  to  the  results  of  an  ex-  I 
tensive  historical  research,  he  next  proceeds  to  the  i 
physical  study  of  each  planet  in  particular ;  then  ; 
to  the  manifestation  of  life  upon  our  globe,  to  the  { 
conditions  to  which  life  is  submitted  upon  the  earth,  i 
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In  the  simple  and  quiet  manner  common  to  the 
old  inhabitants  of  the  place,  the  principal  amuse¬ 
ment  and  luxury  beinj;  to  retire  now  and  then  to 
their  maison  de  camp:igne,  lived  the  Bornos  with 
their  younjjest  child,  two  other  daughters  having 
married  satisfactorily.  Nor  were  the  old  couple  very 
eager  for  her  to  follow  her  sisters’  example,  in  spite  of 
the  hints  of  their  accjuaintances,  and  de  Belandi’s 
serious  warning,  given  every  now  and  then,  “  that  it 
really  was  high  time  to  marry  her.”  “  Sucli  an  agree¬ 
able,  amiable,  gentle  girl !  it  was  a  pity,  and  very 
astonishing.  All  her  contemporaries  were  married, 
or  about  to  be  so ;  and  Elise  was  nearly  twenty- 
seven  !  ”  At  this  the  old  father  would  look  troubled, 
and,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  ask  what  his  friend 
would  have.  Could  he  do  more  ?  Had  there  not 
been  two  or  three  elegible  proposals  V  but  the  girl 
had  refused  them  all.  Elise  was  dutiful,  and  the 
light  of  their  old  days ;  and  it  was  surely  not  their 
duty  to  force  her  into  matrimony,  if  she  evidently 
preferred  to  remain  as  she  was.  • 

To  this  M.  de  Belandi  said  nothing,  but  looked 
relieved ;  for  his  visits  to  the  Maison  Pontneuf 
would  have  been  very  different  without  Elise. 
But  on  hearing  the  letter  of  Madame  Artois,  speak¬ 
ing  so  higlily  of  the  young  man,  and  even  appealing 
to  himself  to  use  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  match, 
he  threw  himself  gallantly  into  the  spirit  of  the  ad¬ 
venture,  and  took  care  to  be  at  the  diligence  office 
to  receive  and  welcome  M.  A.  de  Villani,  whose  first 
visit  to  the  Maison  Pontneuf  was  paid  in  his  com¬ 
pany,  his  easy  genial  manners  and  real  kindness 
helping  to  put  every  one  at  ease,  and  to  draw  out 
the  somewhat  nervous  and  agitated  lover. 

When  it  was  over,  they  all  agreed  that  not  one 
word  too  much  had  been  said  in  his  ])raise.  His 
manner  was  all  that  could  be  desired ;  his  appear¬ 
ance  pleasing ;  while  it  was  evident  that  he  wa.s  very 
much  in  love.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  A.  de  Villani 
poured  out  to  his  kind  host  his  delight  and  satisfac¬ 
tion.  There  was  no  disappointment,  Elise  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  her  picture ;  and  each  time  he  saw  her  he 
found  some  new  attraction.  Truly  she  was  one  of 
those  women  who  bear  a  close  inspection,  and  whos-e 
beauty  unfolds  gradually ;  a  woman  who  can  bright¬ 
en  a  home  as  well  as  a  ball-room. 

All  the  acquaintances  and  friends  of  the  Bornos 
were  eager  and  profuse  in  congratulations  and  in¬ 
quiries.  M.  de  Belandi  told  every  one  that  it  was 
a  capital  thing ;  that  there  was  sure  to  be  a  gay 
wedding ;  and  he  joked  Elise,  and  encouraged 
de  Villani.  Everybody  observed  what  high  spirits 
M.  de  Belandi  was  in ;  and  yet  for  all  this  he  caught 
himself  sighing  as  he  thought  of  Elise  going  away. 
But  he  was  not  a  selfish  man,  and  he  felt  that  it  was 
quite  time  for  his  little  friend  to  marry. 

After  a  time,  however,  M.  de  Belandi  faneied  that 
the  young  lover  returned  from  his  visits  to  Maison 
Pontneuf  rather  too  quiet  and  silent  in  mood ; 
though  any  allusion  to  the  family  only  made  him 
warmly  deelare  that  the  more  he  saw  of  the  lady 
the  more  he  admired  her. 

“  Then  pray  hurry  on  the  marriage,  my  friend,” 
returned  M.  de  Belandi;  “for  it  is  very  clear  that 
eourting  does  not  suit  you.  You  grow  thinner  and 
paler  every  day.” 

But  M.  A.  de  Villani  only  laughed. 

It  was  quite  a  gay  time  at  the  old  Maison  Pont¬ 
neuf,  so  many  people  came  to  hear  “  all  about  it  ” ; 
and  the  father  and  mother  were  not  at  all  disinclined 
to  tell  the  romantic  story  over  and  over  again,  and 
receive  the  congratulations  of  their  neighbors.  But 


when  any  one  ventured  to  speak  to  Elise  herself,  she 
drew  up,  and  said  “  that  congratulations  were  pre¬ 
mature.  It  was  true  that  the  gentleman  had  done 
her  the  honor  of  asking  her  hand,  but  nothing  was 
settled  ” ;  which  speech  caused  a  great  deal  of  sur¬ 
prise  and  talk.  An<l  then,  as  time  went  on,  and 
remarks  were  made  on  the  evident  gravity  and  the 
pale  looks  of  the  suitor,  people  began  to  speculate; 
and  even  a  few  bt'ts  were  made  as  to  what  would  be 
the  ultimate  end  of  it  all.  After  the  first  greetings, 
this  question  was  asked  by  every  one,  —  “  AVell,  and 
what  does  Mademoiselle  Elise  say  now  ?  ” — or,  “  Has 
Mademoiselle  Elise  said  yes  V  ”  And  M.  de  Belandi, 
who  knew  every  one,  grew  e.xcited  and  anxious,  and 
warmly  expressed  his  certainty  that  all  would  come 
right. 

“  You  are  right,  and  I  am  getting  ill,”  remarked 
M.  de  Villani  one  day  to  his  host  and  friend.  “I 
cannot  bear  this  any  longer;  and  I  have  written 
home  to  say  I  shall  return  immediately.” 

“  And  when  is  the  marriage  to  take  place  ?  ” 

“  Never !  No,  I  see  plainly  that  she  does  not 
care  for  me,  — at  lea.st  not  as  I  care  for  her.  1 
have  struggled  against  this  conviction,  and  thought 
I  might  win  her  at  l;u«t.  But  she  says  neither  yes 
nor  no,  and  I  feid  sure  she  is  partly  led  on  by  not 
liking  to  disappoint  her  friends,  —  yourself  first  and 
foremost,  for  it  is  easy  to  see  that  you  have  a  great 
influence  over  her.  Even  if  she  were  to  say  ‘yes’ 
to-day,  I  don’t  think  I  should  wish  it.  I  feel  I  have 
not  won  her  heart,  and  it  has  always  been  my  dream 
and  wish  to  marry  for  love,  —  love  on  both  sides. 
So  thanking  you  over  and  over  again  for  your  great 
kindness,  I  have  decided  to  go  and  take  my  leave.” 

M.  de  Belandi  was  in  his  garden,  smoking  his  ci¬ 
gar,  when  this  conversation  took  place ;  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  pace  up  and  down  between  the  orange- 
trees  in  silence.  Then,  suddenly  turning  to  the 
other,  he  said, 

“  I  shall  go  at  once  to  the  ^Maison  Pontneuf,  and 
you  can  follow  me  by  and  by.” 

M.  de  Villani  shook  his  head,  for  he  was  convinced 
that  his  friend’s  well-meant  interference  would  do  no 
good,  and  he  remained  thinking  it  all  over,  trying  to 
find  the  clew  to  Elise’s  feelings. 

Meanwhile  M.  de  Belandi  arrived  at  the  sombre 
old  house,  and  rushing  up  the  steps  quicker  than 
usual,  he  tliought  himself  lucky  in  finding  Elise  and 
her  dog  in  the  drawing-room. 

She  was  at  once  aware  that  there  wa.s  something 
unusual  in  his  face,  and  this  brought  a  bright  and 
becoming  color  to  her  cheeks. 

“  How  is  this,  Elise  ?  ”  he  said,  trying  to  be  angry. 

I  never  suspected  you  of  being  a  coquette.” 

And  then  he  went  on,  in  a  somewhat  exeited  man¬ 
ner,  to  upbraid  her  for  keeping  the  poor  young  fel¬ 
low  in  suspense  so  long. 

“  I  don’t  think  I  have  done  that,”  she  said  in  a 
low  voiee,  and  with  downcast  eyes.  “  I  always  told 
him  that  —  the  truth,  in  fact.  But  he  hoped  I 
should  change.  And  you  see  every  one  has  taken 
it  all  for  granted,  and  hurried  things  on  so  very 
much.  And  then  jiapa  and  mamma  seemed  to  wish 
for  it  so  much,  and  —  you  —  and  —  and  —  ” 

“  Of  course  they  did,  —  of  course  we  did,  and  do ; 
and  1  ’ll  tell  you  what,  Elise,  you  are  throwing  away 
a  chance  you  will  never  have  again.  There  are  not 
many  young  men  like  him,  I  can  tell  you.  What 
can  be  your  objection  ?  Is  n’t  he  handsome,  well- 
liorn,  young,  rich,  agreeable,  and  very  fond  of  you? 
The  fact  is,  you  are  proud.  Nothing  will  suit  you 
less  than  a  prince.  But  let  me  tell  you,  as  an  old 


privileged  friend,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  join  a  girl 
m  her  walks,  and  pay  compliments,  and  take  a  chair 
by  her  in  the  gardens,  and  dance  with  her,  and  so 
on ;  but  quite  another  thing  to  ask  her  in  marriage. 

Ever  since  that  Prince  de - has  been  introduced 

to  you,  I  have  observed  a  change.  Don’t  be  of¬ 
fended,  mon  amie,  I  speak  for  your  good.  It  has 
made  me  sorry  to  see  that  poor  young  man  so  low 
and  cast  down ;  and  after  each  visit  he  gets  more 
and  mo^'c  so.  Flesh  and  blood  can’t  stand  it,  and 
I  agree  with  him  that  it  is  best  to  end  it  at  once. 
He  says  hfs  shall  return  home,  and  is  coming  to  say 
adieu.  Now  it  rests  with  yourself,  Elise,  if  he  real¬ 
ly  goes  or  not.  And,  —  there  he  is,  I  know  his 
j'tep.” 

Giving  her  an  extra  friendly  hand-pressure,  to 
make  up  for  his  rough  words,  he  left  the  place  clear 
for  a  final  explanation,  and  hurried  off  for  a  brisk 
walk.  He  felt  the  necessity  for  quick  motion  and 
firesh  air,  for  he  was  agitated. 

He  could  not  help  being  keenly  interested  in  this 
affair.  He  liked  the  young  man  much,  and  Elise 
was  of  course  (juite  a  pet  of  his  own.  Poor  girl,  her 
lips  had  ({uivered  when  he  spoke  so  bluntly ;  but 
how  pretty  she  was  looking,  —  such  a  graceful,  win¬ 
ning  style  of  beauty,  lighting  up  the  gloomy  formal 
old  room  with  her  pretty  gentle  ways  and  womanly 
occupations !  Yes,  he  should  miss  her  terribly,  no 
doubt.  Rome  was  a  long  way  off,  and  he  almost 
wished  that  carte-de-visite  had  never  caught  M.  de 
Villani’s  eye.  After  all,  why  should  not  Elise  re¬ 
main  as  she  is  ?  Then  he  checked  these  thoughts, 
and  began  to  wonder  how  it  would  be  settled.  He 
turned  back,  feeling  anxious  and  nervous,  and  by 
this  time  the  interview  must  be  ended. 

It  was  so,  and  M.  de  Belandi  entered  his  own 
villa  in  time  to  see  his  guest  just  a  few  steps  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  from  his  attitude  he  read  that  all  was 
over.  The  tale  was  told  in  a  few  words,  and  the 
next  day  M.  de  Villani  set  off’  on  his  journey  home, 
trying  his  best  to  forget  that  carte-de-visite. 

There  followed  much  commotion  among  the  friends 
of  the  Bornos ;  nor  did  it  end  there,  for  it  Ijecarae 
the  general  topic  of  conversation.  M.  de  Belandi 
felt  dull,  having  lost  his  guest,  and  then  there  was 
the  reaction,  and  a  flatness  consequent  on  the  unu¬ 
sual  excitement.  Besides  this  Elise  was  never  now 
seen  in  her  old  haunts,  and  when  he  went  to  the 
house  she  was  not  in  the  drawing-room.  He  feared 
she  was  annoyed  with  him  and  purposely  avoided 
him  whenever  she  could  do  so.  When  a  meeting 
was  inevitable  there  was  a  greater  reserve,  and  an 
uncertain  manner,  so  ilifferent  from  the  old  gentle 
pleasantness,  that  it  made  him  unhappy. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  ails  her,”  complained  the  old 
father  one  day  to  M.  de  Belandi.  “  She  pleased 
herself,  or  might  have  done  so.  But  she  is  no 
longer  the  same  girl.  I  was  saying  to  her  mother  I 
wisheil  you  might  call ;  for  if  any  one  can  rouse  her 
or  find  out  what  is  the  matter,  it  is  yourself.” 

To  please  the  poor  old  gentleman,  M.  de  Belandi 
went  at  once  to  find  Elise  in  a  small  boudoir  where 
she  sometimes  sat.  He  had  often  been  privileged 
to  enter  this  room ;  and  now,  as  his  knock  met  with 
no  notice,  he  pushed  open  the  door  without  scruple. 

Elise  had  been  crying;  but  as  she  turned  and 
saw  him  a  blush  covered  her  face,  and  she  nervously 
tried  to  hide  what  looked  like  a  photograph,  which 
she  had  evidently  been  looking  at. 

“  What,  another  photograph  1  ”  he  exclaimed,  try¬ 
ing  to  carry  off  the  little  awkwardness  he  felt  by  a 
joke.  “  Why,  Elise,  is  it  possible  that  there  was  a 


reason  for  your  failing  to  see  the  charms  of  Villani  ? 
Have  you  too  been  caught  by  carte-de-visite  ?  ” 

To  his  surprise,  instead  of  meeting  bis  joke  with  a 
smile  or  a  saucy  retort,  she  bent  her  head,  striving 
to  hide  her  tears,  and  the  hand  which  held  the  pic¬ 
ture  actually  trembled. 

“  My  dear  Elise,  what  is  it  ?  Your  father  is  quite 
unhappy  about  you.  You  are  not  an  undecided 
person ;  but  is  it  possible  that  you  regret  saying 
‘  No  ’  ?  A  lady  is  allowed  to  change  her  mind.” 

Still  her  agitation  seemed  to  increase,  and  she 
could  not  keep  down  her  sobs.  Presently  she 
snatched  her  hand  to  h6r  head,  stammering  some 
unconnected  words  about  being  not  well.  She  for¬ 
got  for  the  moment  the  photograph,  which  was  by 
this  movement  exposed  to  view.  M.  de  Belandi’s 
astonishment  was  great  indeed  to  see  a  by-no-means 
flattering  full  length  photograph  of — himself! 

He  stooil  transfixed  for  a  lew  moments,  while  a 
veil  seemed  to  be  suddenly  raised  from  his  mind, 
disclosing  old  things  in  a  different  shape,  clear  and 
defined,  —  things  which  had  hitherto  been  but  dimly 
guessed  at,  and  then  suddenly  hidden  again ;  and 
while  he  was  so  gazing  and  so  thinking  she  looked 
up  and  discovered  what  she  had  done. 

By  way  of  correcting  the  mistake  she  made  an¬ 
other  :  catching  up  the  photograph  with  a  little  ex¬ 
clamation  of  alarm,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  percep¬ 
tion  of  what  she  had  done,  choking  her  sobs,  she  tried 
to  explain  “  that  she  had  been  turning  out  her  desk, 
and  so  —  and  so  —  ” 

But  his  eyes  were  now  bent  so  earnestly  on  her  face 
that  she  wa.s  in  a  manner  compelled  to  meet  his  look. 

“  Elise,  is  it  possible  ?  ”  he  whispered.  Then  pres¬ 
ently  he  held  out  bis  arms.  In  a  moment  she  was  in 
them,  clasped  close,  her  tears  fhlling  softly.  But  a 
sudden  change  came  over  her  face,  and  she  strug¬ 
gled  to  release  herself,  saying,  — 

“  Leave  me  instantly !  You  have  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  —  I  like  you  as  a  friend,  of  course,  but  — 
you  misunderstand  —  ” 

“  And  I  love  you  not  as  a  friend,  Elise.  I  have 
long  done  so.  But  I  would  not  allow  it  to  myself 
even.  I  was  too  old  for  you  ;  you  only  thought  of 
me,  so  I  believed,  as  a  grave  relation  and  mentor. 
1  know  now  what  it  all  meant ;  my  dread  of  losing 
you  —  ” 

“  But  you  urged  me  on,”  she  interrupted.  “  It 
was  your  words  which  nearly  all  but  induced  me 
to  consent.  You  seemed  to  have  set  your  heart  on  it.” 

“  Not  so.  Let  us  sit  down  and  quietly  talk 
together  a  little,”  he  said. 

This  they  did,  and  he  managed  to  convince  her 
that  if  her  heart  had  been  given  to  him,  it  was  not 
till  she  had  full  possession  of  his.  But  how  could 
he,  at  his  age,  be  so  vain  as  to  suppose  that  he  had 
the  shadow  of  a  chance  ?  He  had  tried  to  stifle 
every  feeling  bravely ;  too  much  so,  indeed.  But 
no*,  surely,  she  would  not  punish  him  for  this  ? 

The  result  of  it  all  was,  that,  to  the  utter  surprise 
of  M.  Borno,  his  friend  M.  de  Belandi  made  a 
formal  proposal  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Elise. 
The  old  gentleman  had  to  seek  for,  and  then  put 
on,  his  spectacles  before  he  could  believe  that  he 
heard  rightly,  looking  first  at  one  and  then  at  the 
other  in  a  way  to  bring  up  blushes  as  well  as  smiles 
on  the  face  of  Elise.  When  he  really  took  it  in, 
consent  was  fully  given,  and  after  a  little  more  talk 
between  papa  and  mamma,  they  began  to  wonder 
how  it  was  they  had  never  thought  of  this  before. 
So  this  was  why  Mademoiselle  Elise  had  shown  her¬ 
self  so  difficult  to  please ! 
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In  teouree  of  time  she  confessed  that  she  had  only 
OTVcn  up  all  hoM  when  hi.  de  Belandi  had  so  ur(^ 
her  to  accept  Villani ;  and  in  the  pain  of  that  mo¬ 
ment  she  Lad  very  nearly  been  driven,  in  a  fit  of 
pride  and  despair,  to  follow  his  advice.  . 

There  was  a  pay  wedding ;  and  when  it  was  over, 
and  the  Maison  Pontneuf  was  restored  to  its  wonted 
quiet,  old  Madame  Borno,  sitting  in  her  easy-chair 
after  the  fatigue  of  the  morning,  exclaimed,  “  And 
it  was  all  owing  to  a  photograph,  after  all !  ” 


BROWNING  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
OXFORD. 


The  University  of  O.xford  has  done  a  gracious 
thing  in  conferring  ujion  Mr.  Robert  Browning  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by  diploma.*  “  The  grant 
of  a  degree  by  diploma  in  a  case  where  the  recipient 
has  never  belonged  to  the  University,”  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  of  yesterday  remarks,  “  hardly  hap¬ 
pens  once  in  a  century.”  Mr.  Browning  is,  we 
think,  a  London  University  mau,  and  it  is  an  honor 
to  Oxford  to  have  thus  gone  out  of  its  regular  way 
to  c*onfer  on  him  this  mark  of  its  favor.  Singular, 
indeetl,  is  the  position  which  the  author  of  “  Men 
and  Women  ”  holds  in  his  own  country.  AVould  it 
be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  to  the  great  mass  of 
English  men  and  women  of  all  classes  he  is  absolute¬ 
ly  unknown?  Would  it  be  too  much  to  say  that 
even  of  what  may  be  called  the  rea<ling  clas.<es,  — 
those  who  buy  books,  and  subscribe  to  libraries, 
and  read  reviews,  —  the  great  majority  have  never 
read  six  lines  of  Browning’s  poetry  ?  This  fact, 
however,  wonld  not  in  itself  constitute  a  very  re- 
inaricable  phenomenon.  A  great  poet  has  often 
been  utterly  ignored  by  his  own  age,  and  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  Mr.  Browning’s  readers  would  argue 
nothing  wonderful.  But  the  strange  thing  is,  that 
Mr.  Browning  finds  admirers  wherever  he  finds 
readers,  and  is  by  the  common  consent  of  all  the 
real  intellect  and  criticism  of  the  country  placed 
among  the  very  foremost  of  living  poets.  Now,  when 
a  poet  attains  this  position,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he 
generally  at  the  same  time  obtains  multitudinous 
readers.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  read 
him  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  because 
it  seems  intellectual,  because  this  or  that  great  critic 
admires  him.  So  few  people  in  life  ever  have  the 
courage  to  do  as  they  like,  that  once  a  literary  man 
obtains  the  high  and  loud  praise  of  the  ruling 
elders,  the  rest  of  the  public  will  follow,  and  pre¬ 
tend  to  like  even  when  they  really  do  not  like,  just 
as  poor  Mrs.  Pendennis  always  felt  it  her  duty  to  ad¬ 
mire  Shakespeare  because  her  husband  had  admired 
him,  —  or,  to  take  a  dififerent  sort  of  illustration,  as 
an  ambitious  youth  pretends  he  enjoys  the  cigar 
which  is  sickening  and  choking  him,  because  he 
thinks  it  manly  and  spirited  to  smoke.  But  hardly 
any  of  this  sort  of  popularity  has  ever  followed  Mr. 
Browning.  He  has  never  become  fashionable  in 
th'is  way.  Either  people  read  and  sincerely  ad¬ 
mire  him, — or  they  do  not  read  him  and  do  not 
think  about  him  at  all. 

A  curious  thing  about  this  Is,  that  only  in  Eng¬ 
land  Itself  can  Browning’s  great  genius  be  said  to 
be  thus  ignored  by  the  public.  In  the  United 
States  he  enjoys  a  wide  and  deep  popularity.  So 
did  his  wife,  —  so  do  her  works  still,  now  that  she 


•  This  degrpe  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  BrowninR  with  a  view  to 
bit  becnmini;  a  caxHliilate  for  tbe  poetical  professorship  recently 
racated  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold .  Unfortanatvly  for  the  UnlveniCy 
of  Oxford  the  pott  was  not  assigned  to  Mr.  Browoiog. 


is  dead  and  gone.  Educated  Americans  are  amazed 
to  find  how  little  the  majority  of  English  people 
know  or  care  about  the  Brownings.  There  is  a 
story  about  an  English  editor  of  a  newspaper  who 
paid  a  |;lBit  to  America  not  long  since,  and  who,  ob* 
serving  a  cojty  of  Browning  wherever  he  went, 
became  rather  curious  about  the  merits  of  the 
author,  whom  he  8uppo.sed  to  be  a  popular  Ame^ 
lean  ]>oet,  and  put  tome  que.stions  which  much  as¬ 
tonished  his  friends  of  New  York  or  Boston.  This 
story  may,  of  course,  be  somewhat  of  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  is  ])erlectly  certain  that  nine  out  of 
every  ten  Englishmen  know  far  more  of  Longfel¬ 
low  than  they  do  of  Browning.  The  late  Eliz- 
abeth  Barrett  Browning  was  much  more  gener¬ 
ally  read  in  England  than  her  husband,  and  yet 
we  ourselves  i\‘raeinbcr  seeing  in  an  English  nevrs- 
pa[)cr  a  short  notice  of  her  death  in  which  she  was 
described  as  “  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning,  better 
known  to  our  readers  as  Miss  Mitford.”  Save 
for  the  fact  that  America  so  warmly  appreciates 
Browning,  one  might  perhaps  set  down  his  want 
of  popularity  in  this  country  to  his  long  absence 
from  England,  and  the  gradual  estrangement  of  his 
genius  and  his  thoughts  from  Anglo-Saxon  themes 
and  modes  of  feeling.  But  there  is  in  Browning 
nothing  whatever  of  the  peculiar  characteristic 
which  made  Savage  Landor’s  poetry  a  genuine 
exotic.  Landor  was,  in  truth,  a  pagan  poet,  with 
a  pagan  love  of  beauty  and  of  strength,  with  that 
austere  sensuousness,  if  one  might  use  such  an  ex¬ 
pression,  which  blended  itself  with  the  Greek’s 
principle  of  art  But  in  Browning  are  the  heart 
and  the  brain  of  a  thoroughly  modern  and  English 
poet.  Undoubtedly  he  is  often  difficult  reading. 
No  one  can  skim  him.  His  meaning  is  not  ob¬ 
vious.  His  thoughts  are  not  on  the  surface :  they 
must  be  followed  deeply  down  ;  very  often  the  poet 
cares  so  little  for  the  mode  of  expressing  the  thought 
that  he  is  guilty  of  something  that  might  be  called 
a  wanton  obscureness  of  style.  But  no  one  ever  took 
the  trouble  to  endeavor  to  understand  Browning,  who 
was  not  repaid.  His  poetry  is  a  diamond  mine,  in 
whicli  most  that  you  see  is  dark,  and  hanl,  and 
rugged,  but  where  there  are  gems  to  be  found 
which  repay  any  toil  of  search.  ' 

Truly,  it  is  a  great  quality  in  a  poet  to  be  easily 
intelligible  ;  the  very  greatest  poets  almost  always 
are  so.  But  while  we  find  fault  with  Browning 
that  he  has  not  made  himself  more  clear,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  the  English  public  in  general  ought 
to  have  found  even  his  obscurity  worth  a  little  more 
trouble  to  penetrate.  It  seems  certain,  as  far  as  any 
one  can  attempt  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of  pos¬ 
terity,  that  his  will  yet  be  accounted  one  of  the  great 
ruling  minds  of  the  poetic  literature  of  his  day. 
Unlike  some  other  eminent  literary  men,  Browning 
acknowledges  deep  and  true  popular  sympathies,  — 
sympathies  with  every  great  cause  and  every  people 
who  would  be  free.  The  trumpery  atlectation  of 
fastidiousness  and  cynicism,  the  “  blood  .md  culture” 
nonsense  of  certain  literary  circles,  has  found  no  echo 
in  his  rugged,  manly  verse.  His  words  and  thoughts 
are  always  strengthening  and  elevating,  whether  he 
sings  a  sad  lyric  of  exquisite  religious  f  ervor  like  his 
“  Evelyn  Hope,”  or  lashes  pretentious  humbug  as 
he  has  done  in  fierce  verses  of  more  recent  date. 
The  University  of  Oxford  is  really  for  once  some¬ 
what  in  advance  of  its  time.  In  paying  special  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  genius  of  Robert  Brownings  it  has  done 
what  Roliert  Browning’s  country  has  yet  to  do  in 
the  full  and  national  sense. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Gkokge  Augustus  Sala  proposes  to  revisit 
this  country  disguised  as  a  lecturer. 

Miss  IIabkiet  Mariox  Thackeray,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  The  Story  of  Elizabeth,  The  Village  on  the 
Clift',  etc.,  was  recently  married  to  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephens,  the  second  son  of  the  late  Sir  James  Ste- 
I  phens. 

A  WEALTHY  citizen  of  Berlin  has  applied  to  the 
municipality  of  that  town  for  a  site  on  which  to 
erect  a  statue  to  Francis  Drake,  as  the  introducer 
of  the  potato  into  Europe,  and  oilers  to  subscribe 
15,000  thalers  towards  the  statue. 

A  HORTICULTURIST  of  the  cnvirons  of  Nantes  is 
said  to  have  discovered  a  method  of  pro<lucing  arti¬ 
chokes  of  enormous  size.  When  the  fruit  is  formed 
and  has  attained  the  size  of  an  egg,  he  makes  a  deep 
incision  in  the  stalk,  which  lets  the  sap  flow  out, 
and  prevents  it  from  reaching  the  fruit.  Under 
these  conditions  the  artichoke  reaches  very  unusual 
dimensions.  He  has  found  means  to  give  to  all  the 
leaves  the  qualities  generally  possessed  only  by  the 
innermost,  by  simply  covering  the  plant  with  a  dark 
I  cloth  to  protect  it  from  the  sun. 

lx  concluding  a  long  review  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  American  version  of  the  Divina  Commedia, 
the  Athenteuin  says ;  “  We  know  of  no  translation  in 
English  in  which  the  beautiful  and  profound  thoughts 
J  of  Dante  in  his  Purgatorio  are  rendered  with  a  more 
1  conscientious,  loving  regard,  and  laudable  desire  to 
J  do  him  dionor,  than  in  this  very  literal  version  of 
I  Professor  Longfellow,  which  will  remain  a  standard 
j  of  comparison  among  English  readers,  and  will  be  of 
I  advantage  also  to  those  who  are  equally  familiar  with 
1  both  languages,  for  here  is  the  production  of  a  iu:is- 
I  ter  in  each.” 

I 

j  The  following  paragraph,  under  the  title  of  “  A 
j  revelation,”  appears  in  the  f/nionRre<onne  ;  “Now 
I  that  the  Czar  has  certainly  taken  his  departure,  we 
j  may  mention  a  circumstance  as  yet  unknown,  and 
I  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  from  motives  of  deli¬ 
cacy,  was  anxious  to  keep  secret.  One  of  the  pro¬ 
jectiles  of  the  pistol  fired  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
1  struck  the  Emperor  of  the  French;  but,  in  place  of 
penetrating,  the  lead  only  effected  a  severe  contusion 
;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart.  His  Majesty  would  not 
I  allow  the  Czar,  whilst  in  France,  to  learn  that  the 
j  shot  intended  to  strike  him  had  more  directly  nien- 
I  aced  another  breast.  That  decision  imposed  on  the 
press  a  reserve  which  was  faithfully  attended  to,  but 
which,  now  that  the  Czar  is  gone,  is  no  longer  ne¬ 
cessary.” 

It  appears  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  during 
his  stay  at  the  Elysce,  used  every  morning  to  cross 
the  road  and  himself  choose  the  cigars  he  wanted 
for  his  day’s  consumption  at  a  small  shop  exactly 
opposite  the  palace.  One  day  he  happened  to  look 
at  some  of  the  cigar-cases  which  the  tobacco  vender 
informed  him  were  of  Russia  leather.  “  I  do 
not  think  so ;  you  are  mistaken.”  “  O,  sir,  I  am 
I  t(viite  sure.”  “  Well,  I  am  a  Russian,  and  I  am 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  productions  of  my* 
country.  1  will  send  you  some  real  Russia  leather, 
and  you  will  see  the  difference.”  Then,  turning  to 
a  chainlierlain  who  accompanied  him  incogtiUo,  the 
Czar  said,  “  Take  down  the  name  and  address  of 
this  gentleman.”  The  tobacco-seller  fancied  he  was 


speaking  to  some  great  Russian  merchant  Imagine 
his  amazement  when  he  discovered  he  had  been  for 
some  days  selling  cigars  to  an  Emperor  unawares. 

The  Echoes  from  the  Clubs  is  responsible  for  this 
pleasantry ; — “  Our  Irish  chief  secretary,  being  the 
owner  of  a  fine  ostrich  which  some  days  ago  was 
safely  delivered  of  an  egg,  received  the  following 
telegram  from  his  steward:  ‘My  Lord,  as  your 
lordship  is  out  of  the  cowilry,  I  have  procured  the 
biggest  goose  I  could  find  to  sit  on  the  ostrich’s  ogg.’  ” 

The  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  now  visiting  Paris,  is  a 
goigeous  personage,  with  a  noble  disregard  for  dol¬ 
lars  and  sense.  The  Viceroy’s  paviUon  is  often 
used  by  his  Highness  as  a  place  of  repose  after  the 
fatigues  of  a  long  walk  through  the  galleries.  The 
other  day  hi.  Rmmbcaux  accompanied  him ;  at  la.st 
the  Viceroy  was  tired,  and  entered  his  pavilion, 
stretching  himself  on  the  delicious  divan ;  and  was 
just  falling  asleep  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  protect  arts  and  manufactures,  even 
while  enjoying  a  siesta.  “  While  I  rest  myself, 
would  you  kindly  buy  me  some  curiosities  ?  ”  “  But 
what  do  you  wish  tor  ?  ”  said  M.  Raiinbeaux. 
“  Whatever  you  like.”  “  But  what  price  does  your 
IIighne.<3  wish  to  give  ?  ”  “  Whatever  you  like  ; 
say  eight  thousand  pounds.” 

The  necklace  intended  by  the  Empress  of  Russia 
as  a  gift  to  Madame  Raiinbeaux  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  good  service  done  by  her  husband  in 
throwing  himself  between  the  would-be  assassin  and 
the  Emperor  has  reached  Paris.  It  consists  of  a 
superb  riviere  of  diamonds,  of  which  the  largest, 
weighing  10  carats,  is  valued  at  £800.  The  smaller 
stones  weigh  but  2  carats.  The  clasp  of  the  neck¬ 
lace  is  formed  of  a  splendid  sapphire,  to  which  a 
locket,  surrounded  with  four  rows  of  pearls  and  dia¬ 
monds,  is  attached.  The  Czarina  has  added  to  tlas 
gift  a  comb  of  pearb  and  diamonds,  mounted  it  Jour, 
and  surmounted  by  flowers  In  the  same  stones,  which 
can  be  detached  from  the  comb  and  worn  as  a 
bouyuet  de  corsage.  The  value  of  the  souvenir 
amounts  to  sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  our  money. 
Madame  Raimbeaux  will  receive  these  gifts  through 
the  Ambassadress  of  Russia,  Madame  de  Budberg, 
who  will  present  them  in  the  name  of  her  sovereign. 

Mr.  Dickens  has  related  in  All  the  Year  Round 
the  story  of  a  strange  coincidence,  having  almost  a 
supernatural  character,  which  recently  occurred  to 
him-self.  It  is  contained  in  a  note  which  he  appends 
to  an  article  by  a  contributor,  who  advances  some 
new  theories  with  regard  to  spectral  appearances, 
and  telb  the  famous  stories  of  Ixird  Lyttelton  (with 
some  additions  not  hitherto  published)  and  of  Lord 
Tyrone  ami  Lady  Beresford.  Remarking  on  the 
latter  Mr.  Dickens  thinks  that  natural  explanations 
are  sufficient ;  and,  in  illustration  of  the  “  broad 
margin  of  allowance  that  must  always  be  left  for 
coincidence  in  these  cases,”  relates  the  following  sin¬ 
gular  anecdote.  “  We  dreamed  that  we  were  in 
a  large  assembly,  and  saw  a  lady  in  a  bright  red 
wrapper,  whom  we  thought  we  knew.  Her  back 
being  towards  us,  we  touched  her.  On  her  looking 
round,  she  disclosed  a  face  that  was  unknown  to  us, 
and,  on  our  apologizing,  said,  pleasantly,  “  I  am 

Miss  N - ,”  mentioning  a  name,  not  the  name  of 

any  friend  or  acquaintance  we  had,  although  a  well- 
known  name.  The  dream  was  unusually  vivid,  and 
we  awoke.  On  the  very  next  evening,  we  recog- 
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nized  (■with  a  strange  feeling),  coming  in  at  the  open 
door  of  our  room,  the  lady  of  the  dream,  in  the 
bright  red  ■wrapper.  More  extraordinary  still,  the 
lady  was  presented  by  the  friend  who  accompanied 

her,  as  Miss  X - ,  the  name  in  the  dream.  No 

circumstance,  near  or  remote,  that  we  could  ever 
trace,  in  the  least  accounted  for  this.  The  lady 
came  on  the  real  commonplace  visit,  in  pursuance 
of  an  apjMjintment  (juite  unexpectedly  made  with 
the  laily  who  introduced  her,  only  on  the  night  of 
the  dream.  From  the  latter,  we  had  no  previous 
knowledge  of  her  i>ame,  nor  of  her  existence.” 

M.  Hugo  having  always  been  an  extreme  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  present  form  ol’  government  in  France, 
his  dramas  have  been  proscribed  ever  since  the  coup 
The  Emperor,  however,  has  now  withdrawn 
the  prohibition,  and  “  Hernani  ”  has  been  reproduced 
at  the  Theatre  Fran(,'ais.  A  large  and  very  enthu¬ 
siastic  audience  filled  the  house,  and  so  vociferously 
applauded  the  play  that  much  of  it  was  lost  in  the 
noise.  These  manifestations  of  approval  were  par¬ 
ticularly  emphatic  when  any  political  pa.ssages  oc¬ 
curred,  or  any  phrases  which  could  be  made  to  bear 
an  application  to  the  present  time.  Some  few  lines 
were  omitted  or  mutilated,  by  order  of  the  censor¬ 
ship;  but  the  liberty  was  always  resented  by  the 
audience  with  exclamations  of  “  The  text,  the  text !  ” 
Cries  of  “  Vive  Victor  Hugo  !  ”  “  Vive  I’exile  !  ” 
were  also  raised,  and  the  occasion  altc^ether  received 
a  very  decided  political  tone  from  the  company. 
Among  the  audience  were  a  number  of  well-known 
republicans  and  friends  of  Hugo,  the  Grand  Duchess 
Marie  of  Russia  (who  occupied  the  Emperor’s  box), 
Prince  Napoleon,  Auber,  and  Dumas.  “  Hernani  ” 
was  originally  produced  in  1830. 

Freiliguath’s  friends  and  admirers  have  been 
working  with  a  will  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  the  subscriptions  to  the  fund  which  is  intended 
to  secure  the  declining  years  of  a  noble  German 
poet  from  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
nave  already  reached  a  considerable  amount.  The 
Haw/retind  contains  the  following  anecdote  of  him. 
As  early  as  1832,  Freili^ath  had  written  many 
poems  containing  descriptions  of  the  ocean  and  of 
life  at  sea,  but  had  derived  most  of  his  materials  at 
second-hand,  his  whole  personal  experience  of  ships 
and  sailors  having  been  confined  to  the  port  of  Ham¬ 
burg.  A  little  expedition  to  Amstenlam  was  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  actual  things 
which  he  had  hitherto  only  seen  with  the  eyes  of 
the  spirit.  The  Adler,  a  large  three-master,  bound 
for  Canton,  was  lying  there  at  anchor,  and  Freili- 
^ath  and  a  friend  obtained  permission  to  go  over 
It,  under  the  guidance  of  a  weather-beaten  old  sail¬ 
or.  When  they  arrived  at  the  captain’s  cabin  the 
old  tar  apolc^ized  for  not  being  able  to  take  them 
in,  as  the  captain  had  company  with  him.  At  this 
moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  discovered  a  large 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  were  just  rising 
from  a  very  luxurious  dinner.  Freiligratli  apolo¬ 
gized  for  his  curiosity,  but  the  captain,  who  was  a 
man  of  the  world  in  another  sense  as  well  as  that 
of  having  been  roun(l  it,  begged  him  to  come  in, 
showed  him  his  arms,  his  curiosities,  and  lastly  his 
bookcase,  containing,  among  other  things,  a  very 
handsome  copy  of  Freiligrath’s  poems.  On  seeing 
this,  the  friend  said  to  Freiligratli,  “  Are  you  not 
pleased  to  thiiik  that  your  pomns  are  now  going 
on  a  voytOge  to  Canton  ?  ”  “  How  so  ‘i*  ”  said  the 
captain.  ‘‘  This  gentleman  is  Freiligrath,”  was 


the  answer.  “  Freiligrath,  the  poet  Freiligrath?” 
shouted  the  son  of  Neptune.  The  question  having 
been  answered  in  the  afBrmative,  the  captain  seized 
his  spe.akiiig  trumpet.  “  Flag  the  ship  !  All  hands 
on  deck  !  More  champagne.  God  bless  you  ;  you 
have  shortened  many  a  hot  day  on  the  ocean  for 
me,  have  given  me  many  a  happy  and  an  elevating 
hour.”  He  then  embraced  the  poet,  who  was  much 
moved  by  this  hearty  recognition  of  his  works,  and 
having  filled  bumpers  of  champagne,  continued: 
“  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  who  live  a.shoi'e  can 
have  no  idea  what  a  true  companion  the  real  Ger¬ 
man  poet  is  to  the  lonely  seafarer  in  a  distant  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  world,  and  what  claims  he  has  on  his  grat¬ 
itude.  Chance  has  brought  the  best  of  them  all  to 
my  table,  and  I  regard  it  as  a  goo<l  omen  for  my 
voyage.  K^iise  your  glasses.  —  Long  live  Freili¬ 
grath  !  ”  AVlien  Freiligrath  left  the  ship,  the  flags 
were  flying  from  stem  to  stem,  and  he  had  to  pass 
between  the  crew  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  and  rigged 
out  in  their  best  clothes,  just  as  if  he  had  been  a 
king  in  other  ways  than  in  verse.  This  was  one  of 
the  brightest  days  in  the  life  of  a  German  poet. 


PRAXITELES  AND  PIIRYNE. 

A  THOUSAND  silent  years  ago. 

The  starlight  faint  and  pale 
Was  drawing  on  the  sunset  glow 
Its  soft  and  shadowy  veil ; 

When  from  his  work  the  Sculptor  st.ayed 
His  hand,  and  turned  to  one 
Who  stood  beside  him,  half  in  shade. 

Said,  with  a  sigh,  “  ’T  is  done.” 

“  Phryne,  thj'  human  lips  shall  pale. 

Thy  rounded  limbs  decay. 

Nor  love  nor  prayers  can  aught  avail 
To  bid  thy  beauty  stay ; 

“  But  there  thy  smile  for  centuries 
On  marble  lips  shall  live,  — 

For  Art  can  grant  what  Love  denies 
And  fix  the  fugitive. 

“  Sad  thought !  nor  age  nor  death  shall  fade 
The  youth  of  this  cold  bust ; 

When  the  quick  brain  and  hand  that  made. 
And  thou  and  I,  are  dust ! 

“  When  all  our  hopes  and  fe.ars  are  dead. 
And  both  our  hearts  are  cold. 

And  Love  is  like  a  tune  that ’s  played, 

And  Life  a  tale  that ’s  told, 

“  This  counterfeit  of  senseless  stone. 

That  no  sweet  blush  can  warm. 

The  same  enchanting  look  shall  own. 

The  same  enchanting  form. 

“  And  there  upon  that  silent  face 
Shall  unborn  ages  see 
Perennial  youth,  perennial  grace. 

And  sealed  serenity. 

“  And  strangers,  when  we  sleep  in  peace. 
Shall  say,  not  ({uite  unmoved. 

So  smiled  upon  Praxiteles 
The  Phryne  whom  he  loved.” 

W.  W.  Story. 
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